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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  present  need  for  college  educated  people  is 
great,  and  indications  are  that  the  need  will  be  increas- 
ingly greater  if  present  trends  continue.  In  1954  Wolfle 
indicated  the  likelihood  that  shortages  of  college  graduates 
would  exist  for  some  years  to  come  in  the  natural  sciences, 
engineering,  home  economics,  dentistry,  medicine,  nursing, 
business  and  commerce,  school  teaching,  and  college  teaching, 
and,  in  addition,  that  there  will  be  shortages  in  various 
other  positions  requiring  people  with  college  work  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree.  He  predicted  that 

the  population  will  increase  at  a rapid  rate  for  20  or 
more  years  into  the  future.  The  members  of  that  popu- 
lation have  come  to  expect  a rising  standard  of  living 
with  all  that  that  implies  in  the  way  of  additional 
goods  and  services.  The  total  production  necessary  to 
meet  these  demands  will  require  the  services  of  many 
scientists,  engineers,  management  experts,  economists, 
and  others.  ■*■ 

The  accuracy  of  this  prediction  has  already  been  seen 
for  the  first  half  of  the  20-year  period,  and  a further  pre- 


^Dael  Wolfle,  "The  Present  and  Future  Demand  for  Edu- 
cated Persons, " College  Admissions  (Princeton,  N.  J. : Col- 

lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  Educational  Testing  Service, 
1954),  p.  12. 
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diction  has  been  made  by  Tickton  in  regard  to  the  trend.  He 
has  said  that  the  generation  ahead  will  see  the  population  of 
the  United  States  increase  by  at  least  100  million,  and  "the 
national  economy,  pushed  forward  by  automation  and  mechaniza- 
tion, is  likely  to  be  offering  a declining  number  of  jobs  for 
unskilled  young  people  (18-21)  at  a time  when  the  number  of 
these  young  people  will  be  growing  rapidly."2 3 

A study  by  Kastner  has  demonstrated  that  over  a 45- 
year  period  of  full-time  work,  a two-year  investment  in  a 
junior  college  education  would  result  in  net  financial 
returns  of  $55,605.60  for  males  and  $33,166.34  for  females, 
an  average  annual  return  of  $1,235.68  for  males  and  $737.03 

3 

for  females.  Of  the  economic  effect  on  the  nation  as  a 
whole  he  says : 


When  the  increased  earning  potential  for  those  completing 
a junior  college  education  is  multiplied  by  200,000,  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  considered  most  talented 
academically  who  annually  fail  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  the  college  level  because  of  insufficient  funds, 
the  product  represents  the  loss  to  the  national  income 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  these  high  school  people  to 
complete  at  least  two  years  of  college.  In  1960  dollars 
this  loss  is  approximately  $48  billion.4 


2Sidney  G.  Tickton,  "What's  Ahead  for  Public  Junior 
Colleges,"  Junior  College  Journal.  XXXIV  (November,  1963),  9. 

3 

Harold  Henry  Kastner,  Jr.,  "Economic  Implications  of 
Community  Junior  College  Education"  (Doctoral  dissertation. 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1962),  p.  193. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  206. 
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Frequently  encountered  in  the  literature  dealing  with 
the  community  junior  college  is  the  theme  of  several  purposes 
of  the  institution.  Foremost  among  these  ares  general  edu- 
cation for  all,  the  terminal-technical  function,  the  academic 
or  transfer  function,  and  the  adult  education  function.  To 
these  have  more  recently  been  added  the  community  service 
function  and  the  guidance  function.  Other  purposes  than 
these  are  important,  but  apparently  most  community  junior 
colleges  have  accepted  the  above  as  part  of  their  basic 
philosophy  and  have  written  them  into  their  statements  of 
philosophy  and  goals.  If  these  are  accepted  as  fundamental 
tenets  which  serve  as  guides  for  the  operation  of  the  col- 
lege, then  it  would  be  logical  to  conclude  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  will  be  reflected  in  the  students  and  in 
the  community  as  a whole. 

The  transfer  function  is  usually  thought  of  as  pro- 
viding the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  which 
would  be  followed  by  at  least  the  junior  and  senior  years  at 
a four-year  college.  This  function  of  the  junior  college  has 
long  been  the  one  most  familiar  to  the  general  public. 

Because  it  has  been  thought  of  as  "preparation  for  advanced 
study, " it  has  often  been  equated  with  the  first  two  years  of 
university  education.  Junior  colleges  have  at  times  been 
criticized  for  an  apparent  overemphasis  on  the  transfer 
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function,  the  basis  for  the  criticism  being  that  far  too  many 

students  were  being  prepared  for  advanced  study  who  would 

never  go  beyond  the  first  two  years.  Steggert  found  that  in 

Illinois,  69  per  cent  of  all  junior  college  curriculums  were 

designed  for  transfer  and  only  31  per  cent  were  designated  as 

terminal.''  This  emphasis  on  the  transfer  function  appears  in 

many  cases  unjustified  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 

graduates  who  pursue  further  study* 

In  most  states  only  about  half  of  those  who  originally 
declare  they  plan  to  transfer  actually  do  continue  with 
advanced  study.  In  some  states,  such  as  Florida  and 
Texas,  the  percentage  is  higher;  in  others,  such  as 
California,  it  is  as  low  as  30  per  cent.5 6 

It  might  seem  that  most  of  these  students  who  enroll 
as  transfer  students  at  a college  could  be  expected  to  go  on 
to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  study  at  a four-year  college 
or  university  upon  successful  completion  of  their  two-year 
program.  From  the  evidence  available,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  even  the  majority  of  the  students  who  enter  a 
transfer  program  at  a junior  college  go  on  to  a senior  insti- 
tution. In  1940  Eells  concluded  that  of  a group  of  freshmen 
entering  a number  of  junior  colleges  in  1937,  75  per  cent  did 


5Francis  X.  Steggert,  ’‘Terminal  and  University  Paral- 
lel in  the  Illinois  Junior  Colleges,  1951-52, " College  and 
University.  XXVIII  (January,  1953),  204-209. 

“Grace  V.  Bird,  "Preparation  for  Advanced  Study, " The 
Public  Junior  College.  Fifty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I (Chicago,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  p.  80. 
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not  continue  their  formal  education  beyond  the  sophomore 
year.  However,  only  34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were 
enrolled  in  terminal  programs.7 

In  a study  of  17,627  students  who  entered  63  two-year 
colleges  as  regular  students  in  the  fall  of  1952,  Medsker 
found  that  only  33  per  cent  had  transferred  to  a four-year 
institution  by  June,  1956.  In  the  private  institutions,  42 
per  cent  transferred,  compared  with  33  per  cent  in  the  public 
institutions.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  those  who  were  graduated 
from  junior  college  transferred  as  compared  with  the  33  per 

O 

cent  of  freshman  entrants  who  transferred. 

Among  the  factors  which  appear  to  operate  as  direct 
influences  on  continuation  in  college  are:  lack  of  necessary 

money,  distance  from  college,  negative  attitudes  toward  col- 
lege, sex,  place  of  dwelling  (rural  or  urban),  racial  and 

religious  differences,  and  type  and  quality  of  previous  edu- 
g 

cation.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  failure  to  continue 
in  college  is  the  result  of  any  single  factor.  It  is  far 

7Walter  C.  Eells,  Present  Status  of  Terminal  Educa- 
tion (Washington:  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 

1941),  pp.  60-62. 

p 

Leland  L.  Medsker,  The  Junior  College;  Progress  and 
Prospect  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1960),  pp. 

90-98. 

9 

Dael  Wolfle,  "Restrictions  on  the  Supply  of  College 
Students, " College  Admissions  (Princeton,  N.  J. : College 

Entrance  Examination,  Educational  Testing  Service,  1954), 
pp.  24-25. 
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more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  interaction  of  several  factors, 
one  or  more  of  which  may  have  a greater  influence  than  the 
others.  The  decision  may  be  closely  related  to  such  tangible 
factors  as  academic  ability,  family  income,  distance  from  a 
college,  sex,  race,  religion,  and  social  status.10  These 
factors  can  be  dealt  with  statistically  and  the  answers  eval- 
uated with  some  degree  of  assurance. 

There  is,  however,  a group  of  intangible  factors  which 
may  be  of  equal  significance,  but  which  cannot  be  described  in 
statistical  terms.  Among  these  factors  ares  "motivation  of 
the  individual,  the  nature  of  the  school  he  attends,  the 
influences  colleges  bring  to  bear,  society’s  demands  upon  its 
young  people  at  a given  time,  and  the  competition  of  various 
alternatives  to  a college  education. 1,11 

The  intangible  factors  would  doubtless  provide  valu- 
able information  if  they  could  be  defined  and  measured.  How- 
ever, the  relationship  of  tangible  factors  to  continuance  in 
senior  college  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  analyzed  and 
assessed.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  evaluate  a num- 
ber of  these  factors. 

10 Ibid. . pp.  24-25.  Also  see  Byron  S.  Hollinshead, 

Who  Should  Go  to  College  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 

1952),  p.  42. 

L1H.  J.  Dillon,  Early  School  Leavers:  A Major  Educa- 
tional Problem  (New  York:  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 

1949),  p.  42. 
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Need  for  the  Study 

It  is  apparent  that  large  numbers  of  students  enroll 
in  junior  colleges  with  the  intention  of  completing  a two- 
year  program  there  and  then  transferring  to  a four— year 

t 

institution  for  the  final  two  years  of  a baccalaureate 
degree.  By  the  time  of  graduation  from  the  junior  college, 
a large  percentage  of  these  individuals  have,  for  various 
reasons,  changed  their  plans.12  In  the  junior  colleges, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  study  directed  toward  the 
identification  of  these  students,  or  the  description  of  them 
in  terms  of  the  data  which  are  already  available. 

Considerable  evidence  is  available  which  shows  that  a 
large  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  who  could  be  consi- 
dered likely  to  succeed  academically  do  not  go  to  any  col- 
lege. Guidance  counselors  at  junior  colleges  indicate  that  a 
high  percentage  of  their  graduates  fail  to  continue  for  rea- 
sons other  than  lack  of  intellectual  aptitude.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  student  or  graduate  does  not  himself  know 
the  reason,  or  complex  pattern  of  causes,  for  his  decision 
not  to  continue  with  his  education.  There  is,  then,  the  need 
for  a better  description  of  these  two  groups  of  junior  col- 
lege graduates,  those  who  continue  in  a senior  institution  and 

12 

Medsker,  pp.  90-98. 
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those  who  do  not.  There  is  also  a need  to  know  how  these 
groups  differ  statistically  on  certain  factors  which  could  be 
considered  of  significant  predictive  value. 

j v 1 i 1 i' ' 

In  view  of  the  unique  nature  of  the  junior  college, 
the  importance  of  the  guidance  function  must  constantly  be 
kept  in  mind.  If  those  who  enroll  in  the  junior  college  are 
to  get  the  maximum  assistance  from  the  guidance  departments, 
it  is  first  necessary  that  students,  who  had  intended  to  con- 
tinue at  a four-year  college  but  failed  to  do  so,  be  identi- 
fied as  completely  as  possible  by  the  means  available.  Should 
it  occur  that  there  is  only  a small  percentage  of  them,  then 
the  guidance  departments  can  devote  their  time  to  other  prob- 
lems. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  is  high  enough 
to  be  of  concern,  then  administrative  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  guidance  of 
this  group. 

The  Problem 

The  problem  for  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  pre- 
dictive value  of  certain  factors  which  it  is  believed  tend  to 
influence  a junior  college  graduate  to  continue  at  a senior 
college. 
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Limitations 

The  study  will  be  concerned  with  the  graduates  from 
Palm  Beach  Junior  College  and  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College. 
The  data  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  will  have  pri- 
mary relevance  to  these  two  institutions  but  may  be  typical 
of  others. 


Definitions  of  Terms 

Continuing  graduates — those  graduates  of  the  junior 
college  who  subsequently  enrolled  in  a senior  institution. 

Junior  college — a post-high  school  institution  which 
offers  the  first  two  years  of  a university  parallel  curricu- 
lum as  part  of  its  total  program. 

Indicator— a variable  which  can  in  some  way  be  meas- 
ured and  which  suggests  reasons  for  an  individual's  decisions. 

Non-continuing  graduates — those  graduates  of  the 
junior  college  who  had  not  enrolled  in  some  institution  at 
the  time  of  the  study. 

Senior  institution — a college  or  university  which 
offers  at  least  the  baccalaureate  degree. 


Procedure 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College  and  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College  were  chosen  for  study  for  the  following  reasons* 

1.  They  are  the  two  oldest  schools  in  Florida's 
Community  Junior  College  System. 

2.  They  had  the  largest  enrollments  and  the  largest 
graduating  classes  from  which  to  select  a sample  at  the  time 
of  this  study.  In  the  1959  and  1960  graduating  classes  from 
the  two  schools,  there  was  a total  of  584  individuals 
enrolled  in  courses  which  were  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
two  years  in  a four-year  college  program. 
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3.  The  records  of  these  two  junior  colleges  for 
incoming  students  are  reasonably  accurate  and  their  proce- 
dures for  collecting  information  are  fairly  well  developed. 

4.  The  counties  of  location  are  very  similar  in 
social  climate  as  compared  on  the  basis  of  an  index  developed 
by  Gentry.13 

The  cases  for  the  study  consisted  of  the  members  of 
the  June,  1959,  and  the  June,  1960,  graduating  classes  from 
both  institutions  who  would  have  been  eligible  to  continue  at 
a senior  institution.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  these 
graduates  were  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  had 

enrolled  in  a senior  institution  at  the  time  of  the  study, 
and  (2)  those  who  had  not  enrolled  in  a senior  institution. 
Each  of  these  groups  was  then  further  divided  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  The  data  for  the  two  junior  colleges  were  combined 
at  this  point,  and  two  comparisons  were  made.  The  continu- 
ing men  were  compared  with  the  non-continuing  men,  and  the 
continuing  women  were  compared  with  the  non-continuing  women. 

The  data  listed  in  the  Item  Code  for  the  Collection 
of  Data  (Appendix  A)  were  gathered  for  each  individual,  and 
an  analysis  was  made  by  appropriate  statistical  techniques. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  what 
differences  between  the  continuing  and  non-continuing  groups 

^Gilbert  Gentry,  "The  Relationship  of  Certain  Cultu- 
ral Factors  to  Initiative  in  the  Local  Support  of  Education 
in  Florida"  (Doctoral  dissertation.  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  1959),  p.  159. 
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are  most  important  and  what  factors  tend  to  have  the  greatest 
association  with  the  individual's  decision.  The  kind  and 
number  of  data  used  in  this  study  have  been  determined,  first 
all,  by  what  is  available  at  the  colleges.  A considerable 
amount  of  information  about  the  students  was  obtained  from 
the  registrars'  offices  and  from  the  offices  of  student  per- 
sonnel. some  of  the  data  were  not  in  quantitative  form  when 
collected.  In  order  for  these  items  to  be  useful  in  the  sta- 
tistical analysis,  they  were  quantified  and  the  quantities 
regarded  as  data  in  the  calculations.  Among  the  latter  are 
such  items  as  father's  educational  level  and  chief  means  of 
financial  support  as  a student.  Primary  occupation  and  edu- 
cation level  of  parents  have  been  used  by  a number  of 
researchers  as  indexes  to  the  socioeconomic  situation  of  the 
student.  The  various  test  scores  were  available  in  raw  score 
and  percentile  rank  form.  The  junior  college  grade  point 
average  was  not  available  for  all  students  at  either  college, 
but  the  necessary  information  was  on  file  in  the  registrars' 
offices  and  the  average  was  calculated  from  it  by  the  writer. 

The  method  of  "discriminant  function, " as  developed 
by  R.  A.  Fisher,  was  used  to  find  the  best  empirical  weighted 
combination  of  variables  to  maximize  the  difference  between 
the  two  groups. 


CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  students  found  in  the  different  kinds  of  educa- 
tional institutions  reflect  in  various  ways  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  institutions.  The  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  society,  or 
Porti°n  thereof,  which  they  serve.  An  interest  in  under- 
standing students — their  behavior,  aims,  and  motivations — 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  institution  itself. 

The  functions  and  purposes  of  the  junior  college  are 
different  in  a number  of  ways  from  those  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can institution.  It  emerged  to  fill  a recognized  but  at 
first  ill-defined  need  in  the  educational  system.  With  the 
growth  of  the  high  school  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  had  been  a growing  concern  with  the  role 
of  the  university  in  American  education.  As  early  as  1852, 
Henry  Tappan,  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  had 
suggested  that  the  work  of  the  secondary  departments  of  the 
university  be  transferred  to  the  high  schools.1  Other  univer- 

1B.  A.  Hinsdale,  History  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, quoted  in  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  1931),  p.  47. 
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sity  presidents  were  interested  in  the  kind  of  organizational 
changes  that  would  relieve  the  university  of  the  burden  of 
providing  preliminary  preparation  for  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional study. 

The  first  real  separation  of  the  upper  and  lower 
divisions  of  the  university  was  made  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  when  it  reorganized  and  opened  in  1892  under  Presi- 
dent William  Rainey  Harper.  The  freshman  and  sophomore 
division,  called  at  first  the  "academic  college, " was  later 
designated  the  "junior  college."  While  this  is  probably  the 
first  known  use  of  the  term  "junior  college,"  it  applied  at 
the  time  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  larger  institution.  At 

a later  time  President  Harper  himself  used  the  term  to  dasig- 

2 

nate  institutions  separate  from  the  university. 

The  institutions  which  emerged  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago  began  to  show  an  organiza- 
tional structure  similar  to  that  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  University.  The  influence  of  William  Rainey  Harper  is 
seen  in  the  establishment  of  Lewis  Institute  of  Chicago  in 
1896  as  the  first  private  junior  college,  and  in  the  two-year 

2Walter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College  (Cambridge, 
Mass.s  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  1931),  p.  47. 
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upward  extension  of  Joliet  Township  High  School  in  1902  to 
develop  the  first  public  junior  college.3 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
division  of  the  University  of  Chicago  there  was  little  agree- 
ment as  to  what  constituted  college  level  work.  As  pointed 
out  by  Koos,  a noticeable  similarity  existed  in  the  courses 
offered  by  the  various  institutions  which  called  themselves 
colleges.  However,  a number  of  high  schools  and  academies 
offered  curriculums  at  least  on  a level  with  the  colleges  and 
in  some  cases  beyond  them  in  difficulty. 

On  the  whole,  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the 
period  were  much  like  the  colleges  and  may  be  thought  of 
as  competitors  of  the  colleges  rather  than  as  prepara- 
tory to  them.  As  with  the  colleges,  their  curriculums 
were  a composite  of  what  we  now  regard  as  high  school 
and  college  work.  A correct  interpretation  would  be  that 
they  served  to  popularize  the  level  of  education  then 
considered  collegiate,  although  in  what  degree  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  Before  they  could  go  far  in  this  direc- 
tion, both  institutions  shifted  into  the  preparatory 
relationship  to  the  college  they  now  hold.4 

It  could  be  said  that  the  junior  college  existed,  in 
a sense,  for  40  or  more  years  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 


3Leonard  V.  Koos,  "Rise  of  the  People's  College, "The 
School  Review,  LV  (March,  1947),  142.  Just  when  and  where 
the  term  "junior  college"  was  first  used  has  not  exactly  been 
determined  and  probably  cannot  be,  except  as  it  appears  in 
written  records.  A more  complete  discussion  of  the  question 
can  be  found  in  Ralph  R.  Fields,  The  Community  College  Move- 
ment (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1962),  p.  15. 


4 Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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if  not  as  a distinct  individual,  at  least  as  an  amorphous 
search  of  identity  and  room  to  grow. 

The  junior  college  movement  gathered  moment  tun  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  With  the 
leadership  of  Professor  A.  F.  Lang  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, the  idea  of  postgraduate  courses  for  high  schools 
spread  throughout  the  state  of  California.  In  1907  a law  was 
passed  which  permitted  boards  of  education  in  California  to 
set  up  such  courses  as  would  be  similar  to  those  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  university.  A number  of  institutions  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  what  was  the  equi- 
valent of  a two-year  upward  extension  of  the  high  school 

In  other  states,  especially  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  the  idea  was  beginning  to 
spread. 

A study  conducted  on  a nation-wide  basis  for  the  Bureau 
of  Education  revealed  at  least  seventy-six  institutions 
by  1917  calling  themselves  junior  colleges.  Although  a 
proportionately  tremendous  expansion  of  these  institu- 
tions took  place  in  the  decade  following  this  study,  the 
study  itself  clearly  revealed  that  the  junior  college  was 
by  1918  already  serving  an  important  function  in  American 
life. 5 

5 

R.  Freeman  Butts  and  Lawrence  Cremin,  A History  of 
Education  in  American  Culture  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 

1953^  P-  425. 
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During  the  period  beginning  approximately  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I and  ending  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
the  number  of  two-year  colleges  in  the  country  more  than  tri- 
pled. Where  there  had  been,  at  first,  a larger  number  of 
privately  supported  institutions,  there  was  a sharp  rise  in 
the  number  receiving  public  support.  As  the  popularity  of 
the  public  junior  college  increased  during  the  thirties, 
their  enrollment  started  a sharp  climb  that  has  continued 
until  the  present.  At  the  same  time  enrollment  in  private 
junior  colleges  leveled  off  and  finally  diminished. 

The  opening  of  new  junior  colleges  almost  came  to  a 
standstill  during  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War.  After 
the  war,  the  trend  upward  in  number  of  colleges  and  total 
enrollment  continued.  Figures  from  the  Junior  College  Direc- 
tory show  a total  of  702  junior  colleges  in  the  country  for 
the  year  1962-1963.  Of  these,  394  were  public  and  308  were 
private.  The  public  junior  colleges  represent  56.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number.  Fields  made  an  analysis  of  the  types 
of  junior  colleges  listed  in  the  Junior  College  Directory 
giving  data  for  1958-1959.  Of  the  677  colleges  located  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  its  possessions,  400  were 

6 

Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.  (ed.).  Junior  College  Direc- 
tory of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.:  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1963). 

These  figures  were  derived  from  the  listings  of  junior  colleges 
given  in  the  Directory, 
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public  institutions  and  277  were  private.  The  colleges  lis- 
ted according  to  types  of  control  are  as  follows* 


The  private  were  listed  under  the  following  types  of  con- 
trol* religious  orders,  churches,  and  Y.M.C.A. , 182; 
nonprofit  corporations,  92;  proprietary,  2.  The  public 
colleges  were  labeled  "state"  or  "territorial,"  (90); 
"county"  or  "joint  county,"  (75);  "local,"  (91);  and 
"district, " (142) . One  was  listed  as  "Federal, " and  no 
information  was  given  for  one  college.  If  "county," 
"local, " and  "district"  are  considered  as  local,  this 
analysis  indicates  that  over  three-fourths  (77.2  per 
cent)  of  the  public  junior  colleges  are  responsible 
directly  to  a local  governing  body.  Between  one-fifth 
and  one-fourth  (22.8  per  cent)  are  sponsored  by  a state, 
a territory,  or  the  Federal  government,  and  in  some  of 
these  cases  there  is  a cooperative  agreement  between  the 
state  and  local  representative  group.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  bulk  of  the  public  junior  colleges  are  local 
colleges. ^ 


There  is  every  indication  that  the  trends  that  have 
developed  since  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  will 
continue  for  some  time  in  the  future.  There  is  a marked 
inclination  toward  the  establishment  of  more  junior  colleges 
with  public  support.  These  colleges  are  becoming  more  and 
more  community-minded,  accepting  community  service  as  a pri- 
mary reason  for  being.  The  purposes  of  the  colleges  appear  to 
be  broadening  in  such  a way  as  to  assume  more  of  the  educa- 
tional duties  than  in  earlier  times  when  the  term  "junior 
college"  first  came  to  be  applied. 


7Ralph  R.  Fields,  The  Community  College  Movement  (New 
York*  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1962),  pp.  43-44. 
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Philosophy  of  the  Junior  College 

Prom  its  early  beginnings  the  philosophy  of  the  jun- 
ior college  has  changed  considerably,  especially  in  regard  to 

f . t t r 

the  function  of  the  institution.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  the  junior  college  apparently  had  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  prepare  students  for  the  upper  divisions  and 
graduate  schools  of  the  universities.  It  was  thought  desir- 
able to  get  the  first  two  years  of  college  out  of  the  way  so 

* r 

that  the  university  could  go  on  with  its  true  work,  the  dis- 
semination of  advanced  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge . 

The  approach  adopted  by  many  American  universities 
during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  was 
patterned  after  the  universities  of  Europe.  Traditionally, 
the  European  universities  assumed  that  when  a student  reached 
their  doors  he  was  ready  to  begin  work  in  an  area  of  speciali- 
zation. The  programs  and  philosophy  which  developed  during 
this  period  represented  the  consummation  of  efforts  during  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  broaden  the  offerings 
of  the  college  in  such  a way  as  to  make  more  courses  available 
and  to  give  the  student  a much  wider  choice  than  had  been 
possible  with  the  earlier  restricted  curriculum. 

With  Harvard  leading  the  way,  especially  during  the 
presidency  of  Charles  William  Eliot,  the  colleges  and  univer- 
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sities  made  gradual  but  definite  changes  in  response  to  many 
changes  in  the  social  and  intellectual  climate.  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz  at  Harvard  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  grad- 
uate schools  and  for  the  subsequent  expansion  of  the  under- 
graduate schools.  According  to  Butts,  graduate  instruction 
has  affected  undergraduate  departments  in  virtually  all  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States.  Beginning  probably  about 
1861,  he  says: 

As  specialized  graduate  courses  were  increasingly 
offered,  the  unde rg r aduate  courses  increased  in  number, 
became  more  specialized,  and  eventually  were  opened 
alike  to  graduates  and  undergraduates,  so  that  the 
elective  principle  necessarily  came  into  wider  and 
wider  use.® 

As  a consequence  of  its  traditional  kinship  to  the 
first  two  years  of  the  university,  the  image  of  the  junior 
college  as  a preparatory  school  for  the  universities  has  per- 
sisted. Nevertheless,  recognition  of  the  junior  college  as  a 
unique  institution,  performing  tasks  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  universities  came  gradually.  During  the  period 
of  the  1920's,  Thomas  made  what  may  have  been  the  first  defi- 
nite statement  of  a modern  philosophy  of  the  junior  college 
in  terms  of  the  functions  which  it  should  be  expected  to  per- 
form. These  were  the  popularizing  function,  the  preparatory 

8 

R.  Freeman  Butts,  The  College  Charts  Its  Course  (New 
Yorks  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1939),  p.  173. 
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function,  the  terminal  function,  and  the  guidance  function.9 
Recognition  of  a program  of  college  level  that  could  conceiv- 
ably be  completed  in  two  years  was  a step  in  making  the  jun- 
ior college  legitimate  as  a separate  and  important  part  of 
the  system  of  higher  education.  The  other  functions  listed 
have  also  been  accepted  in  recent  years,  but  to  them  have 
been  added  others  of  equal  importance. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  an  institu- 
tion such  as  the  junior  college  cannot  spring  up  de  novo  but 
grows  and  develops  in  response  to  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  the  society  which  it  serves.  Its  purposes  then  must  be 
such  as  would  best  meet  these  needs.  The  structure  of 
society  itself  is  changing  in  response  to  such  influences  as 
the  population  explosion,  increased  urbanization,  mechaniza- 
tion and  automation,  and  mass  communication  media. 

Reaction  to  these  societal  influences  is  seen  in  the 
expanding  purposes  of  the  junior  colleges.  Actually,  each 
college  will  have  its  own  goals  and  purposes,  and  they  will 
not  likely  be  identical  to  those  found  in  any  other  school. 
However,  there  is  general  agreement  that  as  a result  of  its 
development  in  response  to  the  needs  of  society,  the  public 
junior  college  has  distinct  responsibilities. 

g 

Tyrus  Hillway,  The  American  Two-Year  College  (New 
York*  Harper  and  Brothers,  1958),  pp.  62-65. 
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Bogue  approaches  the  problem  of  identifying  the  role 

of  the  community  college  in  the  following  manner* 

By  examination  of  life  situations,  of  identifiable  pro- 
blems that  need  solution,  on  national,  state,  and  local 
levels,  we  arrive  at  conclusions  regarding  the  basic 
functions  of  community  colleges.  They  are  guidance  and 
counseling  for  all  students  and  for  the  people  of  the 
community;  general  education  for  all  students  regardless 
of  vocational  objectives;  technical  and  other  vocational 
training,  and  that  on  a continuing  basis,  for  students 
who  will  not  advance  to  upper  division  collegiate  studies; 
the  further  democratization  of  higher  education  by  sur- 
mounting barriers  of  geography  and  family  financial 
difficulties;  the  popularization  of  higher  education  by 
breaking  down  family  traditions  and  creating  greater 
personal  interest  and  motivation;  adult  education  and 
university-parallel  studies  for  those  students  who  should 
continue  formal  education.*® 

The  preparatory  or  transfer  function 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  previously,  the  preparation 
of  students  for  advanced  or  professional  study  remains  an 
important  part  of  the  program  in  most  public  junior  colleges. 
They  have,  in  fact,  often  been  criticized  for  an  apparent 
overemphasis  on  the  transfer  function,  the  basis  for  the  cri- 
ticism being  that  far  too  many  students  were  being  prepared 
for  advanced  study  who  would  never  go  beyond  the  first  two 
years. 

The  transfer  function  must  be  considered  of  major 
importance  to  any  state  having  junior  colleges  as  a part  of 
its  system  of  higher  education.  Whether  the  stated  goals  of 


10 Jesse  Parker  Bogue,  The  Community  College  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  76. 
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large  numbers  of  students  be  realistic  or  not,  all  colleges 
will  need  to  make  provisions  for  those  who  aspire  to  a four- 
year  degree  or  higher. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  transfer  function  is  to 
see  it  as  a result  of  the  larger  goal  of  "democratization  of 
higher  education  through  the  extension  of  greater  opportunity 
to  all  youth. " It  is  possible  to  consider  the  transfer  func- 
tion in  this  context  because  the  colleges  are  placed  at  loca- 
tions  convenient  to  many  who  take  freshman  and  sophomore 
courses  and  subsequently  transfer  who  would  otherwise  not 
have  gone  to  any  college. 

Community  service  function 

So  crucial  is  the  idea  of  the  public  junior  college  as 
a community  service  agency  that  The  President’s  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  has  suggested  that  the  two-year  college  is 
"about  as  widely  needed  today  as  the  4 year  high  school  was  a 
few  years  ago"  and  suggested  that  the  name  "community  junior 
college"  be  "applied  to  the  institution  designed  to  serve 
chiefly  local  community  needs.  It  may  have  various  forms  of 
organization  and  may  have  curricula  of  various  lengths,  its 
dominant  feature  is  its  intimate  relations  to  the  life  of  the 
community  it  serves."11  Fulfillment  of  an  explicit  obliga- 

llCommission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Education 
for  American  Democracy:  A report  of  the  President's  Commis- 

sion on  Higher  Education  (New  Yorks  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1948),  III,  5. 
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tion  to  its  community  can  be  equated  with  Thomas'  "populariz- 
ing function. " There  is  a natural  overlapping  here  with  both 
the  transfer  function  and  with  the  terminal  function.  In 
both  the  primary  aim  is  to  make  higher  education  readily 
available  to  those  who  can  benefit  from  it. 

Ways  in  which  the  junior  college  can  operate  to 
improve  the  community  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination. 
Fields  suggests  the  following  as  characteristics  of  programs 
committed  to  improvement  of  the  community:  the  community 

college  is  locally  supported  and  controlled;  community 
resources  are  utilized;  the  college  serves  the  community  by 
offering  educational  opportunities;  by  assuring  the  availa- 
bility of  workers  with  specific  competencies;  by  making  the 
resources  of  the  college  available  to  the  community,  and  by 
numerous  other  means;  the  college  seeks  to  improve  the  com- 
munity  through  research  and  planning.  Reynolds  has  selec- 
ted and  discussed  community  services  in  the  following  cate- 
gories : 

mutual  aid  for  meeting  college-community  needs;  commun- 
ity experience  programs;  community  study  and  research 
problems;  public  affairs  education;  specialized  community 
services  including  the  subcategories  of  economic  condi- 
tions, public  education,  health,  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  and  conservation;  community  develop- 
ment; community  participation  and  leadership-training; 

12 


Fields,  pp.  81-86 
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use  of  mass  media  of  communication?  public-relations 
programs?  community  use  of  school  plant?  and  formal 
adult-education  programs.^ 

Technical  and  vocational  training 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  vocational  opportunities 

exist  in  areas  which  require  more  education  than  is  offered 

by  the  high  school  and  not  so  much  as  required  for  a four- 

year  degree.  Programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  the  student 

and  the  community  in  regard  to  semiprofessional  training 

would  make  up  the  largest  part  of  this  function.  Actually 

there  is  not  complete  agreement  on  what  should  be  included  in 

education  for  the  semiprofessions.  The  lack  of  any  clear-cut 

definition  of  the  tasks  in  regard  to  them  is  pointed  out  by 

Henninger: 

Too  many  of  those  schools  currently  showing  interest  in 
technical  subject  matter  fail  to  distinguish  between  the 
content  and  philosophy  required  for  an  effective  techni- 
cal institute  curriculum  and  the  content  and  philosophy 
adequate  for  effective  vocational-trade  or  "vocational 
technical"  curriculums  and  shop  courses. 14 

The  contention  that  greater  vocational  opportunities 
lie  in  occupations  which  require  higher  educational  levels  is 
supported  by  evidence  that  trends  over  the  past  fifty  years 


13 

James  W.  Reynolds,  "Community  Services, " The  Public 
Junior  College.  The  Fifty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I (Chicago:  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  p.  144. 

14 

G.  Ross  Henninger,  The  Technical  Institute  in 
America  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  5. 
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have  been  in  the  direction  of  an  increasingly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  work  force  in  clerical,  professional  and 
technical,  operatives,  and  sales  work.  Decreases  are  seen  in 
the  groups  made  up  of  laborers,  farmers  and  farm  managers, 
and  farm  laborers  and  foremen.15 

In  recent  years,  also  the  education  level  of  the 
entire  population  has  moved  upward.  Between  1940  and  1959 
the  per  cent  of  the  work  force  with  between  one  and  three 
years  of  college  changed  from  7.0  to  9.4.  This  change 
reflects  the  general  rise  in  educational  level  where  the  per 
cent  who  attended  high  school  four  years  went  from  20.3  to 
31.7  and  the  median  number  of  school  years  completed  rose 
from  9.3  to  12.0.  Further,  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force,  considered  in  groups  who  might  be  of  college 
age,  actually  decreased  between  1945  and  1961  in  spite  of  an 
increase  in  population.  The  number  in  the  group  14  to  19 
years  of  age  decreased  from  4,530,000  in  1945  to  3,370,000  in 
1961,  and  the  number  in  the  20  to  24  age  group  decreased  from 
5,760,000  to  5,063,000  in  1961. 17 

15 

Lawrence  G.  Thomas,  The  Occupational  Structure  and 
Education  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. t Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

1956),  pp.  38-39. 

16 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States i 1961,  Table  No. 
141,  p.  110. 

17 Ibid.,  p.  204. 
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Such  trends  as  these  apparently  reflect  the  response 
of  the  population  to  societal  influences,  especially  techno- 
logical developments;  and  they  portend  even  greater  changes 
for  the  future, talcing  place  even  more  rapidly.  It  can  be 
said  with  assurance  that  some  of  the  greatest  pressures  in 
the  immediate  future  will  result  from  the  demand  for  higher 
levels  of  education  in  the  technical-vocational  areas. 

General  education 

Though  there  is  wide  agreement  as  to  the  importance 
of  general  education  in  the  junior  college  program,  there  is 
probably  no  question  which  is  debated  with  more  fervor  and 
with  less  consensus  than  that  of  how  the  goals  of  general 
education  should  be  achieved.  Good  defines  general  educa- 
tion as  "(1)  those  phases  of  learning  which  should  be  the 
common  experience  of  all  men  and  women;  (2)  education  gained 
through  dealing  with  the  personal  and  social  probelms  with 
which  all  are  confronted."  The  first  task  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  general  education  is  one  of  selecting  those 
phases  of  learning  agreed  upon  as  important  parts  of  the  com- 
mon experience  of  men  and  women  and  of  establishing  a set  of 
goals  for  general  education.  A close  kinship  to  the  same  prob- 
lem as  historically  found  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

18 

Carter  V.  Good  (ed.).  Dictionary  of  Education  (2nd 
ed. ; New  Yorks  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  245. 
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permits  the  extension  to  the  junior  college  of  the  informa- 
tion and  ideas  developed  in  public  schools.19 

One  statement  of  the  goals  of  education  developed  by 
a junior  college  group  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  "Ten 
Imperative  Needs  of  Youth"  proposed  by  Stoddard20  and  the 
earlier  "Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education."21 
This  group  proposed  the  following  as  areas  in  which  the  stu- 
dent should  increase  his  competence: 

1.  Exercising  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
democratic  citizenship. 

2.  Developing  a set  of  sound  moral  and  spiritual 
values  by  which  he  guides  his  life. 

3.  Expressing  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking  and 
writing  and  in  reading  and  listening  with  understanding. 

4.  Using  the  basic  mathematical  and  mechanical 
skills  necessary  in  everyday  life. 

5.  Using  methods  of  critical  thinking  for  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  and  for  the  discrimination  among  values. 

6.  Understanding  his  cultural  heritage  so  that  he  may 
gain  a perspective  of  his  time  and  place  in  the  world. 

7.  Understanding  his  interaction  with  his  biological 
and  physical  environment  so  that  he  may  better  adjust  to 
and  improve  that  environment. 


19Edwin  Everitt  Potter,  Jr.,  "An  Analysis  of  Attitudes 
of  Students,  Teachers,  and  Administrators  Toward  General  Edu- 
eation  Programs  of  Selected  Junior  Colleges  of  Florida"  (Doc- 
toral dissertation.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida), 
pp.  38-52. 

2 ^Alexander  V.  Stoddard,  Education  for  All  American 
Youth  (Washington:  Educational  Policies  Commission,  1944), 

p . 2 16 . 

21 


Potter,  pp.  39-40. 
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8.  Maintaining  good  mental  and  physical  health  for 

himself,  his  family,  and  his  community. 

9.  Developing  a balanced  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ment. 

10.  Sharing  in  the  development  of  a satisfactory 
home  and  family  life. 

11.  Achieving  a satisfactory  vocational  adjustment. 

12.  Taking  part  in  some  form  of  satisfying  creative 
activity  and  in  appreciating  the  creative  activities  of 

others. 22 

These  are  merely  objectives  and  they  have  particular 
reference  to  one  state,  California;  however,  they  are  suc- 
cinctly stated  and  they  serve  well  to  illustrate  what  Thorn- 
ton has  called  "programs  of  education  specifically  designed 
to  afford  young  people  more  effective  preparation  for  the 
responsibilities  which  they  share  in  common  as  citizens  in  a 
free  society  and  for  wholesome  and  creative  participation  in 
a wide  range  of  life  activities."23 
Guidance  and  counseling 

Taking  its  impetus  from  the  work  done  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  the  junior  college  has  accepted 
guidance,  not  as  a separate  program  of  the  college,  but  as 

22 

B.  Lamar  Johnson,  General  Education  in  Action 
(Washington:  American  Council  on  Education,  1952),  pp.  21-22. 

23 

James  W.  Thornton,  Jr.,  "General  Education,"  The 
Public  Junior  College.  The  Fifty- fifth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I (Chicago, 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  p.  113. 
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an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  aims  of  the  guidance 

program  being  the  same  as  those  of  education  itself.24  The 

term  "student  personnel  work"  has  gained  widespread  usage  and 

is  in  fact  a more  inclusive  term, 

describing  all  services  of  the  institution  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  individual  welfare  of  the  student.  Under 
student  personnel  services  are  included  guidance,  housing, 
health  services,  placement,  and  most  other  institutional 
services  except  actual  classroom  instruction  and  the 
library. 2j 

In  order  to  accept  any  such  broad  meaning  of  the  term, 
it  is  necessary  for  a college  to  strive  to  make  the  concept 
of  student  personnel  services  "institution-wide."  This 
necessarily  implies  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  of  the  goals  of  a truly  compre- 
hensive student  personnel  program.  In  addition,  understand- 
ing is  required  on  the  part  of  people  in  the  community  to 
whom  the  concept  may  be  new.  The  purposes  of  such  a program 
as  seen  from  the  "student  personnel  point  of  view"  have  been 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  student  achieves  orientation  to  his  college 
environment,  understanding  the  purposes  of  the  college 
and  the  relationship  between  his  own  needs  and  desires 
and  the  facilities  of  the  institution. 

2.  The  student  succeeds  in  his  studies,  acquiring 
the  information,  skills  and  attitudes  presupposed  in  the 
purposes  of  the  institution. 


24 


Hillway,  p. 
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3.  The  student  finds  satisfactory  living  facilities 
which  contribute  to  the  educational  development  of  the 
student,  in  accordance  with  the  goals  of  the  institution. 

4.  The  student  achieves  a sense  of  belonging  to  the 
college,  establishing  relationships  with  others  that  will 
make  him  feel  valued  and  a part  of  the  group. 

5.  The  student  must  learn  balanced  use  of  his  physi- 
cal capacities,  not  only  in  terms  of  preventive  medicine 
but  also  in  terms  of  developing  those  skills  and  abili- 
ties he  has  to  the  point  where  they  contribute  the 
greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  to  him  and  to  others. 

6.  The  student  must  progressively  learn  to  under- 
stand himself  and  increase  the  insight  he  has  into  his 
own  abilities  and  behaviors  and  incorporate  this  under- 
standing into  his  long-range  planning. 

7.  The  student  must  learn  how  constantly  to  expand 
and  develop  his  interests  and  learn  to  be  aware  of  what 
his  interest  potential  is. 

8.  The  student  must  understand  and  use  his  emotions. 

9.  The  student  must  learn  to  understand  and  control 
his  financial  resources. 

10.  The  student  must  progress  toward  appropriate 
vocational  goals.  His  vocational  goals  must  be  selected 
in  light  of  his  interests  and  abilities  and  his  plans 
made  in  light  of  opportunities  and  requirements. 

11.  The  student  must  develop  individuality  and  res- 
ponsibility. 

12.  The  student  must  discover  ethical  and  spiritual 
meanings  in  life. 

13.  The  student  must  learn  to  live  with  others. 

14.  The  student  must  progress  toward  satisfying  and 
socially  acceptable  sexual  adjustments. 

15.  The  student  must  prepare  for  satisfying  and 
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constructive  post  college  activities,  assuming  community 
and  professional  responsibilities.^ 

The  areas  of  student  personnel  services  will  be  taken 
up  in  a later  section  with  particular  reference  to  the  junior 
college  student  and  the  identification  of  him  physically, 
psychologically,  and  socially. 

Adult  education 

Because  of  its  location  within  the  community  it 
serves,  the  community  junior  college  is  in  a position  to  offer 
unusual  educational  opportunities  to  those  in  the  vicinity  who 
might  be  considered  "past  college  age."  It  is  patently  impos- 
sible to  offer  work  at  the  college  which  would  appeal  to 
every  adult  in  the  community,  and  no  attempt  to  do  so  is 
likely  to  be  made.  Actually  there  is  no  program  offered 
which  is  more  diverse  than  adult  education.  It  can  be  in 
progress  day  or  night.  Courses  can  be  credit  or  non-credit; 
they  can  be  "needed"  by  the  community  or  simply  "wanted" by 
people  who  enroll;  the  instructors  may  be  regular  faculty  or 
qualified  members  of  the  community  who  are  interested.  An 
idea  of  the  diversity  of  subject  matter  in  adult  programs  is 
shown  in  a study  of  37  junior  colleges  reported  by  Medsker. 

26 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh  and  Ralph  F.  Berdie,  Student  Per- 
sonnel Programs  in  Transition  ("American  Council  on  Education 
Studies:  Student  Personnel  Work,"  Series  VI,  No.  3;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : American  Council  on  Education,  1952),  pp.  8-9. 
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In  order  of  percentage  of  enrollment  the  categories  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  were:  business 

(18),  trade  technical  and  industrial  arts  (17),  language, 
communication  arts,  and  humanities  (15),  social  science  (13), 
arts  and  crafts  (8),  mathematics  (8),  home  economics:  home- 

making, family  living  (7),  natural  science  (5),  recreational 
and  physical  education  (4),  undescribed  courses  in  general 
education  (3),  architecture,  landscape  gardens,  etc.  (1), 
and  police  and  fire  training  (l).27  In  this  many  faceted 
area  of  adult  education  enrollments  have  increased  rapidly 
since  World  War  II.  According  to  Reynolds: 

The  1955  Junior  College  Directory  reports  a total  of 
263, 305  persons  registered  in  adult -education  programs 
in  public  junior  colleges  in  the  United  States.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  120  per  cent  in  adult-educa- 
tion enrollments  in  junior  colleges  over  the  number 
enrolled  in  1949. 

Another  evidence  of  the  rapid  growth  may  be  seen  in 
the  increased  number  of  public  junior  colleges  in  the 
United  States  which  reported  adult-education  enrollments. 
The  1949  directory  listed  157  such  junior  colleges, 
representing  approximately  48  per  cent  of  the  public 
junior  colleges  reporting.  By  1955,  the  number  had 
increased  to  77  per  cent.28 


Leland  L.  Medsker,  The  Junior  College:  Progress 
and  Prospect  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1960), 
p.  74. 
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The  College  Attrition  Problem 
In  part  because  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 

* i ■ ' t \ 

dropout  problem  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  the  extent  of 
attrition  in  the  colleges  of  the  nation  is  not  widely  known. 
Hundreds  of  studies  have  been  made  which  deal  with  the  col- 
lege dropout  problem.  The  large  majority  of  these,  however, 
are  concerned  with  individual  schools;  hence,  the  implica- 
tions are  more  or  less  limited  to  a local  situation. 

Two  major  investigations  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  are  outstanding  because  of  more  concentra- 
ted effort  and  because  the  study  population  was  large  enough 
for  the  conclusions  to  have  meaning  for  a larger  area.  Both 
of  these  studies  dealt  with  the  extent  of  college  attrition 
and  attempted  to  ascertain  some  of  the  reasons  for  students' 
leaving  college  before  graduation. 

The  earlier  of  the  government  surveys  was  the  McNeely 
study  of  1939,  which  dealt  with  data  collected  from  15,535 
students  in  25  universities.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this 
study  that  there  was  an  appreciable  difference  between  gross 
mortality — those  students  who  left  the  university  during  or 
at  the  end  of  the  four-year  period  without  receiving  degrees — 
and  net  mortality — those  who  left  the  university  and  who  did 
not  later  enroll  in  the  same  or  another  school  to  receive  a 
degree.  For  all  the  universities  studied,  the  gross  mortal- 
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ity  was  found  to  be  62.1  per  cent  and  the  net  mortality  was 
45.2  per  cent.29 

The  second  government  study,  conducted  by  Iffert, 
showed  dropout  rates  similar  to  those  found  by  McNeely. 

Iffert  found  that  "slightly  fewer  than  40  per  cent  of  students 
entering  higher  educational  institutions  in  the  study  gradua- 

’ * 7 ' A ’ * ' ' * >• 

ted  from  the  institution  of  original  registration  in  normal 
progression — that  is,  in  a 4-year  period — and  perhaps  51  per 
cent  graduated  from  some  institution  during  this  period.  The 
conclusion  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the 
study  eventually  graduated  from  some  institution  of  higher 
education  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  data."30 

The  overall  attrition  rate  of  approximately  40  per 
cent  appears  to  have  some  traditional  standing.  An  analysis 
by  Summerskill  of  35  different  studies  that  gave  attrition 
rates  for  classes  entering  hundreds  of  varied  colleges  and 
universities  from  1913  to  1962  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
"apparently  the  attrition  rate  has  not  changed  appreciably  in 

OQ 

John  H.  McNeely,  College  Student  Mortality.  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin  1937,  No.  11  (Washington:  U.  S. 

Government  Printing  Office,  1938),  p.  104. 

Robert  E.  Iffert,  Retention  and  Withdrawal  of  Col- 
lege Students.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Bulletin  1958,  No.  1 (Washington:  U.  S.  Government 

Printing  Office,  1957),  p.  20. 
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the  past  forty  years, "31  and  that  while  attrition  rates  vary 
widely  among  colleges — the  range  being  from  12  per  cent  to  82 
per  cent  in  the  35  studies — for  several  decades  about  40  per 
cent  of  college  students  have  graduated  on  schedule  and  ano- 
ther 20  per  cent  have  graduated  at  some  college  at  a later 
time.  32 

Evidence  which  he  had  collected  led  Iffert  to  con- 
clude in  1956  that  of  all  freshmen  entering  institutions  of 
higher  education  approximately  11  per  cent  are  casualties 
during  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  registration  period?  more 
than  one-fourth  leave  the  institution  of  first  registration 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year?  15  per  cent  leave  during  or  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year?  and  fewer  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
students  graduate  from  the  institution  of  regular  registra- 
tion. In  the  Junior  colleges,  the  first-year  mortality  rate 
is  higher  than  in  four-year  institutions.  Of  the  group 

entering  junior  colleges  in  the  fall  of  1950,  40.5  per  cent 

33 

did  not  return  for  the  second  year. 
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John  Summerskill,  "Dropouts  from  College,"  The 
American  College,  ed.  Nevitt  Sand ford  (New  Yorks  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  1962),  Part  V,  pp.  630-31. 

32Ibid. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  known.  Dr.  Benjamin  S. 
Bloom,  University  of  Chicago,  has  estimated  that  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  one  million  students  who  began  college  in  1962- 
1963  will  not  finish.  Approximately  300,000  of  these  will 

drop  out  because  of  failure  and  800,000  will  leave  for  other 

34 

reasons. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  causal 
relationships  between  attrition  and  various  factors  which 
might  in  some  way  be  influenced  by  the  college.  McNeely  saw 
a relationship  between  attrition  and  failure  in  work,  finan- 
cial difficulty,  age  at  entrance, distance  of  the  university 
from  the  home  of  the  student,  and  place  of  lodging.  ^ 

Type  of  institution  and  type  of  control  appear  to  be 
significant  in  a consideration  of  the  college  dropout  pro- 
blem. Iffert's  study  demonstrated  that  the  percentage  of 
students  graduating  in  normal  progression  was  highest  in 
technological  institutions  where  42  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
graduated.  In  teachers  colleges  only  28.8  per  cent  completed 
the  program.  In  the  publicly  controlled  institutions  only  33 
per  cent  of  the  students  completed  the  four-year  program? 

34 

Sidney  C.  Gould,  "How  Can  We  Help  the  Failing  Col- 
lege Student?"  High  Points.  XLV  (February,  1963),  11. 
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while  in  the  privately  controlled  schools,  48  per  cent  were 
graduated. 36 

Standing  in  high  school  graduating  class  and  the  kind 
of  high  school  from  which  the  student  came  have  been  shown  to 
be  related  to  persistence  in  college.  A study  of  2,462  stu- 
dents from  44  high  schools  enrolled  in  a large  state  univer- 
sity in  the  Middle  West  presented  a median  dropout  figure  of 
58  per  cent  of  the  entering  freshmen.  Of  the  42  per  cent  who 
stayed  to  graduation,  a considerable  difference  was  shown 
among  the  various  high  schools  from  which  the  students  came. 
From  one  high  school  only  16  per  cent  were  graduated  from  the 
university;  while  59  per  cent  of  the  students  from  another 
high  school  were  graduated. 3^ 

Iffert  recognized  a significant  relationship  between 
standing  in  high  school  graduating  class  and  length  of  sur- 
vival in  college.  An  example  is  seen  in  his  statement  that 

universities  graduated  38.8  per  cent  of  all  their  stu- 
dents in  regular  progression  but  they  graduated  56.3  per 
cent  of  those  who  graduated  in  the  top  tenth  of  the  high 
school  classes  and  52.1  per  cent  of  those  who  graduated 
in  the  top  fifth.  On  the  other  hand,  only  one  in  eight 
from  the  bottom  fifth  were  graduated.3® 

35Iffert,  Retention  and  Withdrawal  . . .,  p.  100. 
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Summerskill  found  in  his  analysis  of  studies  specifi- 
cally concerned  with  the  question  that  the  average  secondary 

school  grades  of  college  dropouts  were  lower  than  were  those 
39 

of  graduates. 

Alexander  and  Woodruff  found  that  students  entering 
college  from  larger  secondary  schools  received  higher  social 
ratings  than  did  those  from  smaller  schools,  and  that  there 
was  a high  correlation  between  social  development  and 
intelligence  test  scores.40 

Numerous  investigations  have  found  scholastic  apti- 
tude test  scores  related  to  subsequent  attrition.  A survey 
showed  that  in  16  of  19  studies  of  this  problem  the  average 
aptitude  test  scores  were  lower  for  drop-outs  than  for 
graduates.41 

On  the  other  hand,  an  analysis  of  student  attitudes 
in  relation  to  student  mortality  at  Temple  University 
revealed  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  students  who 
withdrew  felt  that  the  university  could  have  taken  some 
action  which  would  have  kept  them  in  school.  The  group  being 
studied  was  a freshman  class  of  816  members.  One  and  a half 
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years  after  their  entry,  40  per  cent  of  the  class  had  with- 
drawn. The  withdrawal  group  was  compared  with  a sample  from 
the  remaining  college  population  on  the  factors  of  mental 
ability,  occupational  interest,  personality  and  study  habits, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  "a  striking  similarity  between 
the  samples  and  the  groups  from  which  they  came."42 

And  Adkins  found  no  significant  difference  between 

freshman  students  who  dropped  out  during  the  first  semester 

of  registration  and  those  who  completed  the  freshman  year  on 

six  intellective  variables:  ACT  tests.  Mathematics,  English, 

Social  Studies,  Natural  Sciences,  the  Otis  Self-Administering 

Test  of  Mental  Ability,  and  High  School  Grade  Point  Ave- 
43 

rage. 

Several  studies  have  demonstrated  that  dropouts  ten- 
ded to  have  significantly  lower  reading  scores.  Freehill 
analyzed  dropouts  on  the  basis  of  ten  test  scores — seven  Eng- 
lish and  three  ACE  tests — and  found  that  those  who  dropped 
out  the  first  year  were  significantly  lower  on  every  category 

A n 

^Norman  Gekaski  and  Solomon  Swartz,  "Student  Mortal- 
ity and  Related  Factors, " Journal  of  Educational  Research, 

LIV  (January,  1961),  192-94. 
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of  scores  but  were  particularly  deficient  in  reading  level 
and  total  reading  score.44 

A study  of  students  at  the  University  of  Utah 
revealed  a relationship,  significant  at  the  .05  level  or 
above  between  persistence  toward  graduation  and  grade  point 
average,  predicted  grade  point  average,  high  school  average 
grade,  social  activity,  scholarship  as  a source  of  school 
income  and  personal  savings  as  a source  of  income.45 

Hanks  found  that  freshmen  who  withdrew  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  had  "1.  Less  scholastic  aptitude  as 
measured  by  the  ACE  Psychological  Examination.  2.  Less  mas- 
tery of  the  English  language  as  measured  by  the  Cooperative 
English  Test.  3.  Lower  high  school  cumulative  grade-point 
averages.  "4<D 

There  seems  to  be  a clear  and  significant  relation- 
ship between  academic  performance  and  persistence  in  college. 
An  analysis  of  35  studies  of  the  relationship  between  college 
grades  and  attrition  led  Summerskill  to  the  conclusion  that* 

44Maurice  P.  Freehill,  "The  Cooperative  English  Test 
in  Academic  Counseling, " College  and  University.  XXIX 
(January,  1954),  252. 

45Frank  B.  Jex  and  Reed  M.  Merrill,  "A  Study  in  Per- 
sistences Withdrawal  and  Graduation  Rates  at  the  University 
of  Utah,"  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  XL  (May,  1962), 

767. 

46Charles  Harold  Hanks,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Fac- 
tors Related  to  Retention  and  Withdrawal  of  Freshmen  Students 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas, " Dissertation  Abstracts. 1954, 
XIV,  pp.  1171-72. 
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(1)  a significant  relationship  does  exist;  (2)  one  out  of 
three  dropouts  is  the  result  of  low  or  failing  grades;  (3) 
the  probability  of  dropping  out  appears  to  vary  inversely 
with  grade  point  averages  in  the  whole  grade  distribution  at 
a given  college;  (4)  students  with  poor  grades,  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  college,  are  highly  likely  to  drop  out.47 

In  an  experiment  at  Michigan  State  College  to  test 
the  value  of  advising  freshmen  with  poor  grades  to  withdraw, 
it  was  found  that  84  per  cent  of  the  171  students  so  advised 
did  not  withdraw;  of  these,  11  maintained  satisfactory  records 
and  21  were  finally  graduated,  many  with  lengthy  records  of 
warnings  and  probations.48 

Over  a period  of  years  there  has  been  little  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  dropouts  between  men  and  women  as  shown 

49  50  51 

in  studies  by  Johnson,  Iffert,  and  Cummings.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  women  withdraw  for  the  same  rea- 
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Summerskill,  p.  636. 
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Paul  L.  Dressel,  "Liberal  Arts  Students  Advised  to 
Withdraw, " Journal  of  Higher  Education,  XIV  (January,  1943) , 

43-45. 
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Granville  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  "A  Proposed  Technique 
for  the  Analysis  of  Drop-Outs  at  a State  College, " Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  XLVII  (January,  1954),  382-83. 
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at  Depauw  University, " School  and  Society.  LXX  (September, 
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sons.  It  is  probably  true  that  fewer  women  drop  out  for  aca- 
demic reasons,  but  a larger  number  of  women  withdraw  to  get 

married.  This  was  found  to  be  true  in  studies  by  Iffert^ 

53 

and  Goble. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  learn  something  about  many 

facets  of  the  dropout  problem  that  are  interrelated  and  more 

difficult  to  appraise.  Motivation  has  intrigued  various 

researchers.  It  involves  not  only  motivation  for  continuing 

or  withdrawing,  but  also  reasons  for  attending  college  at 

all.  Farnsworth  dealt  with  a number  of  non-academic  factors 

54 

which  contribute  to  success  or  failure. 

While  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  such  a com- 
plex problem,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  institu- 
tions emotional  conflicts  may  account  for  more  than  half  of 

55 

the  dropouts.  Grace  found  that,  among  the  many  personality 
factors  which  contribute  to  emotional  condition,  independence, 
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responsibility,  and  anxiety  relate  to  college  attrition,56 
Also,  worry  and  anxiety,  social  adjustment,  and  non-conform- 
ity are  all  related  to  college  attrition.6^  Ryan  found  a 
positive  relationship  between  academic  performance  and  "the 
degree  to  which  certain  moral  and  social  values  are  accep- 
ted. 1,58 

Financial  considerations  are  important  in  the  study 
of  college  attrition.  Iffert's  study  revealed  that  the  stu- 
dents' ovm  financial  difficulties  ranked  third  in  reasons 

given  for  discontinuing  college,  and  family  financial  diffi- 

59 

culties  ranked  fourth.  In  16  of  21  studies  reviewed  by 
Summerskill,  finances  were  rated  as  one  of  the  three  most 
important  factors. 

Researchers  are  invariably  plagued  with  a "complex  of 
causes"  which  must  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the  college 

56Harry  A.  Grace,  "Personality  Factors  and  College 
Attrition,"  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  XXXV  (July,  1957), 
39. 
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dropout.  Farnsworth61  and  Iffert62  have  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  delicately  interrelated  factors, 
but  also  the  necessity  for  determining,  insofar  as  possible, 

which  factors  are  most  important  and  with  which  something  can 
be  done. 

^Thile  considerable  research  has  been  done  on  the  rea- 
sons why  students  drop  out  of  a four-year  college,  and  some 
has  been  done  on  the  junior  college  dropout,  there  appears 
to  have  been  little  or  no  research  which  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  students  who  drop  out  between  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years  and  the  reasons  for  their  failure  to  continue. 
The  lack  of  research  is  especially  evident  when  the  sopho- 
more year  is  in  the  Junior  college. 

The  Student 

The  primary  reason  for  making  any  study  of  students 
is  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  them  in  order  to  plan 
educational  experiences  which  will  be  to  their  best  advan- 
tage. That  human  personality  is  complex  and  that  students 
are  difficult  of  description  is  axiomatic.  An  attempt  to 
develop  a profile  of  the  college  student  becomes  a matter  of 

61Farnsworth,  College  Admissions  . . .,  pp.  72-78. 
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Iffert,  Retention  and  Withdrawal  . . .,  p.  iv. 
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collecting  as  much  information  as  possible  and  extrapolating 
useful  concepts  from  what  is  known. 

Knowledge  about  the  students  is  also  essential  to 
knowledge  about  the  institution  itself.  In  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  the  students  and  the  institution.  Young 
has  said: 

There  are  numerous  determinants  of  institutional  climate 
or  atmosphere  among  which  are  financial  resources,  com- 
munity relationships,  images  which  people  have  of  an 
institution,  cultural  context,  educational  demands, 
social  sanctions,  the  faculty,  the  alumni,  the  adminis- 
trative staff,  and  the  governing  board.  Most  educators 
would  agree  that  the  characteristics  of  students  who 
attend  an  institution  profoundly  affect  its  character. 

An  institution  may  be  more  of  a constellation  of  youth 
sub-cultures  rather  than  a homogeneous  whole?  therefore, 
the  relationship  between  student  characteristics  and 
institutional  character  is  admittedly  not  a simple  one 
....  Student  characteristics  may  remain  fairly  con- 
stant over  a period  of  time— giving  the  institution  a 
continuing  cast— or  the  public  image  may  change,  thus 
producing  changes  in  the  student  body  it  attracts.  This, 
then,  in  turn  effects  a gradual  alteration  in  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  institution  ...  in  a short 
span  of  16  years,  one  institution  was  able  to  increase 
percentages  of  its  freshmen  from  the  top  quarter  of  high 
school  classes  from  45  to  79.  The  change  in  academic 
ability  of  entrants  must  have  significantly  changed  the 
character  of  the  college.63 

In  considering  the  physiological  and  psychological 
changes  that  take  place  as  an  adolescent  develops  into  a 
mature  adult,  much  of  the  literature  has  dealt  with  the  idea 
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of  development  periods  marked  off  by  age  boundaries.  Actually 
college-age  students  do  not  mature  at  the  same  rate  nor  in 
the  same  ways,  any  more  than  do  pre-school  children  or  ado- 
lescents. Some  can  be  said  to  have  become  adults  earlier  in 
the  teens  while  others  do  not  reach  that  stage  of  maturity 
until  they  are  well  into  their  twenties.  Also,  the  student 
should  be  thought  of  as  a unique  individual  who  is  operating 
in  an  area  of  awareness  known  as  his  "perceptual  field. " 

This  is  defined  as  "the  entire  universe,  including  himself, 
as  it  is  experienced  by  the  individual  at  the  instant  of 
action. 1,64 

While  it  is  recognized  that  a person  becomes  a unique 
individual  actually  before  he  is  bom,  and  that  in  his  devel- 
opment individuality  becomes  the  rule,  there  are  many  elements 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the  family  of  man.  An  example  is 
found  in  Mas low's  theory  of  human  motivation  which  is  based 
upon  the  existence  of  needs.  Though  human  beings  have  cer- 
tain needs  in  common  with  others  of  the  animal  kingdom,  they 
have  other  and  higher  needs  such  as  belongingness  and  love, 
esteem,  and  self  actualization  which  are  peculiar  to  humans. ^ 
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With  the  elements  that  human  beings  have  in  common  as 
a starting  point,  and  keeping  the  unique  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  reach  some  helpful  conclu- 
sion about  young  adults  who  are  of  the  usual  college  age. 

The  period  of  early  adulthood  is  said  by  Havighurst  to  be 
"the  fullest  of  teachable  moments  and  the  emptiest  of  efforts 
to  teach. " It  is  within  the  age  range  from  18  to  30  that 
most  degree -seeking  college  students  are  found.  The  develop- 
mental tasks  which  the  young  adult  faces  include:  selecting 

a mate,  learning  to  live  with  a marriage  partner,  starting  a 
family,  rearing  children,  managing  a home,  getting  started  in 
an  occupation,  and  taking  on  civic  responsibility.67  In  the 
case  of  college  students,  the  attainment  of  learnings  neces- 
sary successfully  to  accomplish  the  tasks  is  postponed  at  the 
time  when  motivation  is  higher  than  at  any  time  during  their 
lives.  While  many  college  students  do  marry,  there  are  many 
obstacles  to  starting  a family  and  settling  down  to  partici- 
pation in  a satisfactory  community  life.  The  student  who 
leaves  his  home  and  the  familiar  surroundings  of  his  home 
community  to  attend  college  creates  an  even  greater  chasm 
between  his  own  physiological  and  psychological  maturity  and 
the  tasks  of  early  adulthood. 

66 
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Psychologically  the  individual  as  a college  student 
differs  from  himself  as  a high  school  student  largely  in  the 
fact  that  his  response  patterns  have  become  somewhat  more 
fixed.  He  has  been  making  the  transition  from  adolescence  to 
early  adulthood  without  understanding  what  was  happening  to 
him.  Allport,  in  his  discussion  of  personality  development, 
introduces  the  concept  of  "functional  autonomy"  which  holds 
that  adult  motives  are  varied,  "self-sustaining  contemporary 
systems,  growing  out  of  antecedent  systems  but  functionally 
independent  of  them."  Strongly  emphasized  in  Allport's 
theory  is  this  idea  that  motivation  is  continuous  histori- 
cally but  is  functionally  contemporary. 

Most  of  the  high  school  graduates  who  enter  college 
do  so  soon  after  they  leave  high  school.  Most  are  then  about 
18  or  19  years  old,  which  places  them  in  the  period  of  transi- 
tion between  late  adolescence  and  early  adulthood.  The  period 
of  late  adolescence  is  marked  by  the  establishment  of  stabi- 
lity in  physical  development.  The  embarrassing  awkwardness 
of  early  adolescence  is  replaced  by  an  assurance  that  comes 
from  knowing  how  the  body  can  be  expected  to  perform.  With 
this  confidence  in  the  body,  there  comes  the  desire  to  test 
the  limits  of  the  body  in  terms  of  endurance.  They  will  also 
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try  "whatever  they  perceive  as  'adult'  pleasures — alcohol, 
tobacco,  sex,  and  even  dope."^ 

Sex  differentiation 


There  has  long  been  a positive  relationship  between 
sex  status  and  college  enrollment.  In  recent  years  there 
have  been  approximately  twice  as  many  men  as  women  enrolled 
in  colleges  around  the  country.  An  important  trend  is  devel- 
oping which  shows  a gradual  increase  in  the  ratio  of  women  to 
men  in  college.  In  this  regard,  Pierson  has  said: 

Several  factors  bear  on  the  change  in  sex  ratio,  as  well 
as  the  percentage  of  all  youth  who  attend  colleges  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  common  people,  highways  and  proximity 
to  college,  increased  vocational  opportunity  for  women, 
more  jobs  requiring  higher  levels  of  education,  broaden- 
ing of  college  curriculums,  increasing  percentage  of 
marriageable  men  who  are  on  college  campuses.  College 
education  is  becoming  a part  of  the  American  standard  of 
living  for  both  sexes. ^0 

Regardless  of  the  change  in  ratio,  there  is  still  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  college  eligible  women  than 
college  eligible  men  who  are  not  in  college.  Whatever  their 
reasons  for  not  going  to  college,  women  represent  a sizeable 
amount  of  intellectual  talent.  In  general,  they  earn  better 
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grades  in  high  school  than  do  the  men,  but  fewer  of  them 
choose  to  go  to  college.71 

In  formal  education,  however,  there  has  been  and  still 
is  a lack  of  differentiation  according  to  sex.  Such  differ- 
ences in  curricula  as  are  made,  even  throughout  college, 
usually  have  to  do  with  vocational  choice  rather  than  sex 
role,  per  se.  In  regard  to  this  Parsons  has  said: 

One  can  certainly  speak  of  a strongly  established  pattern 
that  all  children  of  the  family  have  a "right"  to  a good 
education,  rights  which  are  graduated  according  to  the 
class  status  of  the  family  but  also  to  individual  ability. 
It  is  only  in  postgraduate  professional  education,  with 
its  direct  connection  with  future  occupational  careers, 
that  sex  discrimination  becomes  conspicuous.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  this  equality  of  treatment 
exists  in  the  sphere  of  liberal  education,  since  through- 
out the  social  structure  of  our  society  there  is  a strong 
tendency  to  segregate  the  occupational  sphere  from  one  in 
which  certain  more  generally  human  patterns  and  values  are 
dominant,  particularly  in  informal  social  life  and  the 
realm  of  what  will  here  be  called  community  participa- 
tion.72 

Socioeconomic  factors 

In  the  complex  matrix  of  society  numerous  factors 
appear  constantly  to  be  operating  to  determine  the  future  of 
youth.  In  the  Elmtown  studies,  Hollingshead  found  a close 
association  between  high  school  grades  and  social  status  of 
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the  family.  Those  students  in  the  lowest  five  social  ranks 
received  the  highest  per  cent  of  failing  grades.  While  those 
in  the  highest  ranks  received  the  lowest  per  cent  of  failures. 
The  same  relationship  was  found  to  exist  to  some  degree 
between  social  class  and  scores  on  the  standardized  intelli- 
gence test.  Although  the  association  between  these  factors 
was  significant  it  was  not  high  enough  to  account  for  the 

concentration  of  failures  in  the  lowest  class  nor  the  rela- 

73 

tive  absence  of  failures  in  the  upper  class. 

The  situation  which  appears  to  exhibit  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  groups  of  lower  social  status  is  seen  by 
Hollingshead  as  a function  of  the  class  system.  The  boys  and 
girls  in  the  upper  classes  are  conditioned  to  respond  posi- 
tively to  competition,  to  be  aggressive  in  the  search  for 
success,  and  to  place  a premium  on  personal  achievement.  The 
family  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  lower  classes,  on 
the  other  hand,  tend  to  condition  the  children  to  failure, 
frustration,  and  insecurity.  There  is  also  the  strong  sug- 
gestion that  their  position  of  prestige  and  power  in  the  com- 
munity permits  parents  in  the  upper  classes  to  bring  pressure 

against  teachers  and  school  officials  in  a manner  that  can 
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hardly  be  distinguished  from  outright  intimidation. 
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If  the  existence  of  a continuing  relationship  between 
such  factors  as  test  scores  or  high  school  grades  and  social 
class  is  acknowledged,  then  there  should  follow  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  them  as  predictors  of  each  other.  Social  class 
tends  to  mold  the  performance  of  an  individual  in  school  and 
to  influence  strongly  the  development  of  his  personal  goals, 
his  attitudes,  his  aspirations,  in  fact,  his  total  personal- 
ity. Personality  develops  slowly  and  is  slow  to  change.  The 
problems  of  the  near  future  are  met  in  a manner  consistent 
with  a style  of  life  which  is  founded  in  the  first  four  or 
five  years  of  childhood. ^ D The  style  of  life  becomes  more 
ridigly  fixed  with  time,  and  by  adulthood  many  decisions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  it  rather  than  upon  the  logic  or  truth 
of  the  situation. 

The  danger  inherent  in  oversimplifying  the  prediction 
process  to  the  point  of  using  a single  type  of  evaluation 
instrument  such  as  a test  battery  or  high  school  grades  is 
pointed  out  by  Fishman: 

High  school  grades  are,  in  fact,  a summary  of  a life 
story.  It  is  easy  to  forget  this  and  to  dismiss  them  as 
a single  intellective  variable  when,  in  reality,  they 
reveal  in  capsule  form  a very  complex  life  pattern.  We 
must  not  permit  the  crudity  and  simplicity  of  our  index 
to  mask  the  subtlety  and  complexity  of  the  real-life 
phenomena.  Our  experimental  designs  must  of  necessity 
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simplify 
cation.  6 


nature  but  we  must  not  then  reify  our  siraplifi- 


The  percentage  of  qualified  people  who  attend  college 

and  their  success  in  college  are  related  to  income  and  to  the 

social  status  of  the  family.77  it  was  found  by  White  that  of 

the  secondary  school  graduates  who  enroll  in  colleges 

there  is  probably  little  difference  in  median  I.Q. *s 
regardless  of  social  class  ...  a great  reservoir  of 
superior  ability  to  do  high  grade  academic  work  exists 
in  the  lower  classes  but  for  the  most  part  is  not 
directed  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.78 

This  seems  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  social  class  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  a student's  decision  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  that  the  need  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
parents  in  regard  to  social  role  is  as  important  as  the 
higher  economic  ability  which  goes  with  the  higher  social 
role.  Economic  ability  is,  in  individual  cases,  the  critical 
factor  influencing  a student  to  attend  college.  However,  the 
lack  of  money  does  not  appear  to  be  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  students  who  are  academically  talented. 
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Educational  level  of  parents 

Studies  in  Arkansas  and  Wisconsin  show  a direct  rela- 
tionship between  education  of  parents  and  the  decision  to 
enter  college.  This  relationship  tended  to  decrease  as  the 
student's  ability,  measured  by  the  ACE  Psychological  Exami- 
nation increased.  The  Wisconsin  study  showed  that  high  school 
graduates'  plans  to  attend  college  were  more  related  to  edu- 
cation level  of  parents  than  to  their  occupations. 79 
Age  and  maturity 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  students  who  have 
been  in  military  service  before  entering  college  make  as  good 
or  better  grades  than  the  nonveteran  students.  The  assump- 
tion which  has  been  drawn  from  this  evidence  has  been  that 
the  differences  are  due  to  increased  age  and  maturity.  A 
study  at  Michigan  State  College  to  check  this  assumption 
revealed  that  age  was  of  little  significance  as  far  as  aca- 
demic success  was  concerned,  and  that  there  was  no  combina- 
tion of  factors  of  sex,  marital  status,  or  status  as  veteran 

or  nonveteran  which  was  predominant  in  the  students  who  made 
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with  certainty  that  age  and  maturity  are  indeed  factors  which 
make  a difference  in  the  college  student* s academic  success. 
Academic  performance 

Low  academic  performance  is  an  important  factor  in 
many  a student's  decision  to  drop  out  of  college.  It  may  be 
that  level  of  performance  can  be  traced  back  over  a period  of 
years  in  the  life  of  an  individual  to  discover  the  role  of 
" self -concept. " Constant  failure  tends  to  discourage  the 
student  all  through  grade  school  and  high  school.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  60  per  cent  of  those  who  drop  out  before 
being  graduated  from  high  school  do  so  because  of  academic 
failure  or  difficulty. 81  Lynch  found  that  in  three  Florida 
junior  colleges — St.  Petersburg,  Palm  Beach,  and  Pensacola — 
students  who  dropped  out  gave  "low  grades"  as  the  reason  of 
greatest  importance  for  their  failure  to  continue.82 
Academic  ability 

Measured  intelligence  as  a factor  in  the  decision  to 
attend  college  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  studies.  The 
tests  most  commonly  used  in  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  predicting  an  individual's  chances  for  success  in 
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college  are:  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scho- 

lastic Aptitude  Test,  The  American  Council  on  Education  Psy- 
chological Examinations  (one  for  high  school  students  and  one 
for  college  freshmen),  and  The  Cooperative  School  and  College 
Ability  Test.  All  of  these  tests  have  shown  some  correlation 
with  college  success. 

Other  commonly  used  indexes  of  academic  ability  are 
rank  in  high  school  graduating  class  and  high  school  grade 
average.  No  "best"  index  to  academic  ability  can  be  pointed 
out  because  of  conflicting  conclusions  reached  in  various 
studies.  An  investigation  of  rank-in-class  to  college 
grades,  and  secondary  school  averages  to  college  grades, 

showed  the  secondary  school  grades  to  be  the  better  index  of 

83 

probable  performance  in  college. 

A study  by  Hoffman  at  the  university  of  Florida  was 
designed  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  3tate-wide  Twelfth- 
Grade  Test  Battery  actually  provided  an  index  of  fitness  to 
do  university  work,  and  further,  to  see  if  any  measure  or 
combination  of  measures  could  be  selected  which  could  be  used 
with  more  success  in  prediction  than  the  state-wide  tests. 

He  concluded 

that  there  is  a real  and  usable  correlation  between 
honor-point  averages  as  achieved  in  the  University  Col- 
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lege  and  the  scores  which  were  made  by  these  individuals 
when  they  were  given  the  state-wide  tests.  This  has  been 
shown  to  be  true  for  each  of  these  tests  in  varying 
degree,  as  well  as  for  the  average  of  the  percentile 
scores.  The  battery,  then,  does  constitute  a predictor 
of  academic  success  which,  within  limits,  possesses  con- 
siderable reliability.84 

Academic  aptitude  is  often  taken  as  the  most  important 
of  student  characteristics.  By  whatever  measure  is  used,  a 
great  disparity  exists  among  college  students  in  general  in 
academic  ability.  Among  junior  college  students  the  range  of 
abilities  is  even  greater.  Medsker  found  that  the  mean  apti- 
tude of  freshmen  entering  four-year  colleges  as  measured  by 
the  1952  ACE  test  or  an  equivalent  score  was  13  points  higher 
than  for  freshmen  entering  two-year  colleges;  however,  for 
the  two-year  and  four-year  colleges  combined  the  range  of 
ability  was  considerable.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
students  entering  two-year  colleges  made  scores  above  the 
mean  of  the  students  entering  four-year  colleges,  and  16  per 
cent  entering  four-year  colleges  made  a score  of  68  or  less, 
the  score  one  standard  deviation  below  the  mean  of  the  group 
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entering  two-year  colleges. 
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Some  intangible  factors 

Beyond  the  range  of  the  tangible  and  measurable  fac- 
tors such  as  test  scores  and  grade  point  averages  lie  the 
many  intangible  factors  which  must  be  given  consideration. 
These  factors  are  often  so  interrelated  and  so  complex  as  to 
defy  analysis.  The  challenge  to  engage  in  changing,  through 
education,  even  the  basic  norms  of  a cultural  system  is  a 
monumental  one.  The  social  milieu  in  which  the  student's 
interests,  attitudes,  and  personality  develop  is  of  impor- 
tance in  understanding  the  student.  The  intricacy  of  the 
social  setting  requires  as  close  an  examination  as  possible 
of  the  product— the  student  himself. 

Attitudes  and  values 

The  student  takes  to  the  college  with  him  a set  of 
attitudes  and  values  which  have  been  years  in  the  forming. 
Operating  to  form  these  are  all  the  conditions  of  his  envi- 
ronment throughout  his  life.  Most  important  are  the  home, 
the  school,  and  his  peer  group.  A study  by  Coleman  of  the 
climate  of  values  in  nine  public  high  schools  reveals  that 
students  believed  success  in  school — to  be  in  the  "leading 
crowd"— depended  more  on  such  things  as  "being  a good  ath- 
lete, " being  pretty  or  good-looking,  having  good  clothes  and 
having  a good  reputation  than  upon  academic  success. 
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• • • the  conflicting  feelings  of  adolescents  about  scho- 
lastic success,  privately  wanting  to  succeed  and  be 
recognized  themselves,  but  (in  most  adolescent  groups) 
publicly  making  fun  of  the  success  of  others,  and  dis- 
avowing interest  in  scholastic  success.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  that  scholastic  success  counts  for  little  in  the 
adolescent  culture;  extra  effort  devoted  to  scholastic 
matters  often  counts  negatively,  and  is  discouraged. 87 

The  persistence  of  attitudes  that  develop  during  the 
high  school  years  and  before  has  been  pointed  out  by  Jacob, 
who  suggested  that  values  and  attitudes  not  only  change 
little  during  the  college  years,  but  become  more  firmly 
entrenched  and  "fewer  seniors  espouse  beliefs  which  deviate 
from  the  going  standards  than  do  freshmen,  as  a result  of 
which  the  graduates  can  fit  comfortably  into  the  ranks  of 
college  alumni. "®8 

Though  often  quoted,  Jacob's  book  is  not  without  its 
critics.  Riesman  has  noted  that  "Jacob's  view  of  students 
may  be  over  censorious"  and  "that  Jacob's  emphasis  on  uniform- 
ity among  college  graduates  probably  tends  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  colleges  make  some  differences,  for  college  grad- 
uates differ  in  important  ways  from  the  non-college  elements 

87 Ibid.,  p.  340. 
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of  the  population,  even  though  these  differences  may  not  be 
marked. 1,89 

Although  there  appear  to  be  considerable  differences 
in  "attitudinal  atmosphere"  among  various  institutions.  The 
Cornell  Values  Study,  conducted  by  Goldsen  and  others,  showed 
a great  deal  of  uniformity  among  a large  number  of  college 
students  on  their  answers  to  attitudinal  questions.  The 
authors  of  this  study  were  struck  by  two  themes  found  on  the 
American  campuses.  "The  first  is  what  seems  to  be  a remark- 
able absence  of  any  intense  or  consuming  political  beliefs, 
interests  or  convictions  on  the  part  of  college  students. 

90 

The  second  is  extreme  political  and  economic  conservatism." 

The  authors  found  it  necessary  to  qualify  the  fore- 
going statement  in  light  of  other  findings  about  student 
attitudes. 

The  generalization,  however,  that  college  students  we 
studied  are,  by  and  large,  withdrawn  from  political  and 
economic  issues  and  uninvolved  in  them,  conceals  certain 
complexities  which  are  often  overlooked.  For  example, 
the  present  study  finds  that  their  economic  and  political 
beliefs  are  quite  differentiated.  They  avoid  identifying 
themselves  with  a political  party  label  of  any  kind,  pre- 
ferring to  think  of  themselves  as  independent  voters. 

Many  who  agree  with  the  most  extreme  cliches  of  laissez- 
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faire  economic  philosophy,  nevertheless  accept  important 
inroads  on  a strictly  conservative  position.  Support  for 
humanitarian  and  welfare  measures  cuts  across  liberal  as 
well  as  conservative  campuses  and  subgroups  and  across 
the  lines  of  social  class.  The  prevailing  climate  of 
opinion  throughout  the  campuses  we  studied  favors 
tolerance  of  racial  and  religious  minority  groups  and 
accepts  in  principle  the  basic  assumptions  of  democratic 
government.  Outside  the  social  subsystems  on  the  campus 
which  explicitly  reinforce  conservative  norms  and  values, 
the  students  register  liberalizing  social  influences.91 

Influence  of  parents 

There  is  a relationship  between  educational  level  of 
parents  and  the  educational  aspirations  of  young  people. 
Various  studies  have  pointed  out  the  correlation  between  the 
two  for  high  school  students  and  for  college  students.  A 
study  of  the  educational  background  of  the  student's  parents 
at  Port  Huron  Junior  College  revealed  that  47.6  per  cent  of 
the  fathers  and  36.6  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  not  high 
school  graduates;  48.4  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  60.4  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  were  high  school  graduates;  15.37  per 

cent  of  the  fathers  and  15  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had 

' * 4 

attended  college  for  one  year  or  more;  11.3  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  and  11.1  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  college  grad- 
uates.92 


91Ibid. . pp.  200-201. 
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Such  data  tell  something  of  the  possible  influence  of 
the  parents  on  the  student.  There  are  other  and  perhaps  more 
important  characteristics  of  parents  about  which  little  is 
known.  It  may  be  that  these  may  be  much  more  revealing  and 
more  useful  to  study  than  the  factors  which  can  be  quantified. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  personality  of  each 
parent  plays  a significant  part  in  the  total  development  of 
each  child.  The  environment  of  the  home  contributes  directly 
to  the  development  of  the  child's  personality  throughout  a 
good  portion  of  his  life — often  into  adulthood.  Parental 
influence  can  be  classified  as  positive  or  negative,  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  indifferent.  If  the  parent-child  rela- 
tionships are  unsatisfactory  the  effects  on  the  child  will 
likely  be  patterns  of  unacceptable  behavior.  Langford  and 
Wickman  have  said  that  "most  faulty  parent-child  relationships 
are  not  due  to  stupidity,  ignorance,  or  a puckish  perverseness, 
but  are  related  to  the  parent's  own  personality  structure, 

emotional  conflicts,  biases  and  prejudices,  and  past  exper- 
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iences. " 
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Other  home  inf lue  nee  s 


In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  parents,  the 
family  group  is  said  to  have  a personality  of  its  own.  In 
the  words  of  Wattenberg: 

Just  as  each  individual  has  a unique  personality,  so  too 
does  a family  group.  Each  has  its  own  characteristics 
and  its  own  idiosyncracies.  Some  are  tightly  knit 7 others 
are  expansive.  In  some,  life  is  sedate;  in  others,  it  is 
helter-skelter.  Some  are  proud;  others  humble.  The 
general  tone  of  the  group  affects  all  members,  and  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  children  during  the  years  in 
which  they  approach  adulthood.*'4 

The  "whole -group"  life  of  the  family  is  influenced  by 
the  atmosphere  and  morale  established,  role  distribution 
between  parents,  family  life  programs  and  routines,  disci- 
pline, relationships  among  siblings,  position  in  the  family, 

and  the  presence  or  absence  of  grandparents  or  other  rela- 

95 

tives  in  the  family  group. 

Peer  group  influence 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  peer  group  or  "crowd"  of 
which  an  individual  is  a member  will  change  when  he  begins 
his  work  in  college.  If  he  attends  a community  college,  the 
change  may  be  less  abrupt.  His  living  in  the  same  community 
will  bring  him  into  contact  with  his  friends  from  the  high 
school.  Even  then,  a number  of  the  high  school  crowd  will 

94William  W.  Wattenberg,  The  Adolescent  Years  (New 
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attend  senior  college  or  will  marry  and  withdraw  from  the 
company  of  the  junior  college  student.  Others  will  take 
jobs,  possibly  in  different  locations,  and  likewise  withdraw. 

During  the  high  school  years,  the  influence  of  peer 
groups,  organized  and  informal,  is  profound.  At  certain 
stages  of  development  the  individual  is  likely  to  try  to 
enhance  his  position  in  the  group,  even  if  it  means  conflict 
with  adult  authority.  Adolescents  feel  very  strongly  the 
need  to  belong  to  some  group,  gang,  or  organization.  Of  this 
need  for  acceptance  Ruth  Strang  has  said: 


During  adolescence  the  "peer-culture,,  tends  to  exert  a 
greater  influence  than  the  family  or  school.  This 
influence  may  be  beneficial  to  adolescent  development: 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  delinquent  gangs,  it  may  be 
extremely  harmful.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
helping  adolescents  gain  status  in  their  group.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  teaching  them  how  to 
resist  group  pressures  whose  direction  is  undesir- 
able.96 


To  say  that  to  the  adolescent  the  peer  culture  is 
highly  important  is  not  to  imply  that  group  membership  is  not 
important  in  later  years.  On  the  contrary,  Homans  has 
pointed  out  that  group  membership  allows  man  to  maintain  his 
equilibrium.  He  said: 

If  his  group  is  shattered  about  him,  if  he  leaves  a group 
in  which  he  is  a valued  member,  and  if,  above  all,  he 
finds  no  new  group  to  which  he  can  relate  himself,  he 
will,  under  stress,  develop  disorders  of  thought,  feel- 
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incj,  ana  oohavior,  His  thinking  will  be  obsessive, 
elaborated  without  sufficient  reference  to  reality; 
he  will  be  anxious  or  angry,  destructive  to  himself  or  to 

others;  his  behavior  will  be  compulsive,  not  controlled; 
and,  if  the  process  of  education  that  makes  a man  easily 
able  to  relate  himself  to  others  is  itself  social,  he  will, 
as  a lonely  man,  bring  up  children  who  have  a lowered 
social  capacity.  The  cycle  is  vicious;  loss  of  group 
membership  in  one  generation  may  make  men  less  capable  of 
group  membership  in  the  next.  The  civilization  that,  by 
its  very  process  of  growth,  shatters  small  group  life 
leave  men  and  women  lonely  and  unhappy. ^ 


The  Community  Junior  College  in  Florida 
The  present  system  of  public  community  junior  colleges 
in  Florida  developed  in  response  to  a demonstrated  need  for 
an  institution  which  would  provide  educational  opportunities 

for  youth  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  universities  for  var- 

* ' | 

ious  reasons  and  who  were  unable  to  find  satisfactory  employ- 
ment in  their  own  communities. 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College  was  established  in  1933 
through  the  efforts  of  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  local  civic  organizations.  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College  began  as  a private  institution  in  1927 
with  the  encouragement  of  public  school  officials.  In  1947, 
operation  of  the  college  was  transferred  to  the  Pinellas 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  These  two  colleges 
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are  the  oldest  in  Florida* s system  of  community  junior  col- 

, 98 

leges. 

» * 

A new  life  came  to  the  junior  college  movement  in  the 
state  through  two  legislative  actions.  In  1947  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program  was  established  to  provide  a minimum 
financial  support  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of 

i , . 1 t 

school  age.  The  need  for  junior  colleges  was  recognized  and 
provisions  were  made  for  their  development  with  some  local 
support  and  with  local  control  through  the  county  school  sys- 
tems. In  1955  the  legislature  established  the  Community  Col- 
lege Council  to  be  given  the  responsibility  for  developing 
plans  for  the  community  junior  college  system  in  the  state. 
This  legislature  also  received  favorably  and  gave  attention 

to  a report  by  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 
99 

in  Florida.  This  report  made  specific  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  of  community  junior  colleges  and  stated  the 
roles  of  junior  colleges  and  senior  colleges  in  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  between  106,000  and  116,000 
people  expected  to  be  in  college  in  1970. 

98 

'"’"The  Community  Junior  College  in  Florida's  Future,  " 
Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  the  Community  Col- 
lege Council  (Tallahassee,  Fla. s Florida  State  Department  of 
Education,  1957),  p.  24. 

"ibid.,  p.  25. 
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The  growth  of  the  community  junior  college  system  in 
the  state  has  been  rapid.  By  the  1959-1960  school  year,  21 
schools  had  been  established.  By  the  1961-1962  year,  four 
new  schools  had  been  begun,  making  a total  of  25.  The  1963 
Legislature  approved  the  establishment  of  four  more  to  bring 
the  total  to  29.  Total  enrollment  in  the  public  junior  col- 
leges increased  from  5,444  in  the  fall  of  1957  to  38,210  in 
the  fall  of  1962,  an  increase  of  700  per  cent.  The  total 
enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1963  was  50,051. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  students  in  Flor- 
ida's public  junior  colleges  at  the  time  of  this  writing  was 
done  by  The  Task  Force  on  the  Junior  College  Student  and  com- 
pleted in  1962.  The  goals  of  the  task  force  were  to  accom- 
plish the  following: 

1.  Define  the  nature  of  the  junior  college  student 
in  Florida. 

2.  Describe  student  personnel  services  now  avail- 
able. 

3.  Evaluate  student  personnel  services  now  avail- 
able . 100 

Among  the  findings  of  the  Task  Force  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  junior  college  student  were  these: 


"Florida *s  Community  Junior  Colleges:  Their  Con- 

tributions and  Their  Future, " A Report  by  the  Task  Force  on 
the  Junior  College  Student  (Tallahassee,  Fla. : State  Junior 

College  Advisory  Board,  September,  1962),  p.  24.  (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 
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Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  Flor- 
ida's publicly  supported  community  junior  colleges  earned 
total  scores  which  would  have  qualified  them  to  have 
entered  the  publicly  supported  universities  of  Florida.101 

A total  score  of  200  was  the  minimum  score  necessary 

ft  , . ■ : ‘ . < ' v ; ■ \ s • 

102 

for  unqualified  admission  until  September,  1962. 

An  analysis  of  the  age  range  of  students  enrolled  in 

community  junior  colleges  revealed  that  69  per  cent  were 

between  16  and  22  years  of  age?  7 per  cent  were  between  23  and 

25  years  of  age;  about  16  per  cent  were  30  years  of  age  or 

older.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  students  reported  that  they 
103 

were  married. 

An  examination  of  the  data  concerning  the  families  of 
the  students  in  Florida's  community  junior  colleges  showed  the 
following  characteristics: 

...  23  per  cent  of  the  students  come  from  families  in 
which  the  principal  wage  earner  is  classified  in  the 
"professional,  technical,  and  kindred  worker"  category. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  come  from  families  in  which  the 
principal  wage  earner  is  in  the  "manager,  official,  pro- 
prietor except  farm"  category.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the 
students  come  from  homes  in  which  the  principal  wage 
earner  is  in  one  of  the  four  lower  occupational  levels.10^ 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  had  no  brothers 
or  sisters,  50  per  cent  had  one  or  two  siblings,  and  15  per 
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cent  were  from  homes  in  which  there  were  three  or  more  sib- 

. . 105 

lings. 

With  regard  to  the  education  level  of  parents,  the 
study  revealed  that: 

Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  students'  fathers  (39  per  cent 
of  the  mothers)  had  less  than  a high  school  education. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  fathers  (34  per  cent  of  the 
mothers)  were  high  school  graduates,  but  had  no  college 
education.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  fathers  (18  per 
cent  of  the  mothers)  had  sane  post-high  school  education 
but  did  not  complete  four  years  of  college,  six  per  cent 
of  the  fathers  (five  per  cent  of  the  mothers)  completed 
four  years  of  college.  Six  per  cent  of  the  fathers  (one 
per  cent  of  the  mothers)  had  post-baccalaureate  educa- 
tion.106 


The  information  in  the  Task  Force  study  was  found  to 
be  similar  in  some  respects  to  data  found  in  other  states. 

In  general,  students  in  Florida's  community  junior  colleges 
appear  to  resemble  rather  closely  the  students  of  similar  col- 
leges in  other  states  on  the  factors  considered. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 


CHAPTER  III 
OBTAINING  THE  DATA 

The  data  used  in  the  comparison  of  the  continuing  and 
non-continuing  junior  college  graduates  came  from  the  student 
personnel  folders  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  registrars  in 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  and  Palm  Beach  Junior  College. 
Only  those  graduates  were  included  who  had  enrolled  in  a 
college  transfer  program.  For  each  graduate  the  information 
was  recorded  on  25  items  on  the  data  collection  sheet.  (See 
Appendix  A. ) 

As  the  records  were  checked  and  the  information 
recorded,  a notation  was  made  on  the  data  sheet  of  the  four- 
year  institution  or  institutions  to  which  the  junior  college 
graduates  had  requested  that  transcripts  be  sent.  Letters 
were  sent  to  the  registrars  of  these  83  institutions  asking 
them  simply  to  state  whether  or  not  the  student  or  students 
listed  had  entered  their  institutions.  Eighty-one  of  the 
83  registrars  replied,  and  the  two  schools  from  which  no 
reply  was  received  involved  only  two  of  the  graduates.  The 
graduates  were  divided  into  two  groups:  the  ones  who  did 

enroll  in  a four-year  college  or  university,  and  those  who 
did  not. 
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During  the  process  of  collecting  the  data,  the  writer 
made  an  attempt  to  record  the  information  on  each  of  the  25 
indicators  for  every  individual;  however,  the  information  was 
not  recorded  for  many  graduates  on  the  following  variables* 
Rank  in  High  School  Graduating  Class,  A.C.E.  Psychological 
Examination,  Cooperative  English  Test,  Cooperative  Social 
Studies  Test,  Cooperative  Mathematics  Test,  and  the  total 
percentile  score  on  these  four  tests.  Therefore,  these  var- 
iables could  not  be  used.  Certain  other  variables  were 
judged  to  be  of  not  enough  importance  to  include  in  the 
analysis  or  not  suitable  for  statistical  treatment,  so  they 
were  also  excluded.  These  were:  Mother's  Primary  Occupa- 

tion, Date  of  First  Matriculation,  Parents'  Place  of  Birth, 
and  Veteran  or  Non-Veteran  Status.  Finally,  the  12  indica- 
tors were  selected  which  were  most  relevant  to  the  problem 
and  for  which  the  data  were  most  complete  for  the  groups 
being  studied.  Since  complete  information  was  essential  for 
all  the  variables  and  for  every  individual  to  be  included  in 
the  analysis,  those  data  sheets  with  incomplete  information 
on  any  of  the  12  variables  were  removed.  The  total  popula- 
tion on  which  the  statistical  analysis  was  made  consisted  of 
253  men  and  166  women,  a total  of  419  individuals. 

The  following  12  variables  were  selected  as  being 
appropriate  for  comparison  by  statistical  means: 
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B.  Age  at  Matriculation 

D.  Father's  Primary  Occupation 

F.  Father's  Education  Level 

G.  Mother's  Education  Level 

L3.  Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability  Test 

(Verbal) 

L2  Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability  Test 
(Quantitative) 

M.  Final  Grade  Point  Average 

N.  Chief  Means  of  Financial  Support  as  Student 

O.  Marital  Status  as  Sophomore 

P.  Number  of  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Q.  Number  of  Semesters  Enrolled 

R.  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Earned 

The  data  used  in  this  study  provide  information  which 
can  be  used  with  some  degree  of  assurance  in  the  construction 
of  a socioeconomic  index.  These  are  "parents'  occupations" 
and  "parents'  educational  level."  While  there  is  considerable 
doubt  that  socioeconomic  status  can  ever  be  measured  accu- 
rately or  even  that  "socioeconomic"  is  a measurable  value, 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  scales  that  would 
give  numerical  values  to  categories  of  occupations  and  edu- 
cational levels. 

It  is  recognized  that  neither  of  these  indicators 
will  give,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  the  best  possible 
index  of  socioeconomic  condition.  However,  these  two  in  com- 
bination, with  the  possible  inclusion  of  income,  have  been 
widely  used  where  measures  were  needed  for  statistical  study 
of  populations  for  which  this  information  is  available  from 


public  records 
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The  Index  from  Occupations 

The  socioeconomic  index  used  in  this  study  evolved 
over  a period  of  years  from  a study  started  by  Cecil  C.  North 
and  Paul  K.  Hatt  of  the  "prestige  of  occupations."1  Follow- 
ing up  on  a study  by  Morpheus  Smith  in  1943,  North  and  Hatt 
in  1945-1946  designed  a study  of  occupational  prestige  that 
led  to  the  NORC  (National  Opinion  Research  Center)  Study.  In 
March,  1947,  a survey  was  conducted  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  NORC,  The  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  the 
College  Study  in  Intergroup  Relations  at  Wayne  University, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Ohio  State  University. 

The  NORC-North-Hatt  occupational  prestige  scores 
served  as  a basis  for  numerous  studies  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional status.  But  in  a number  of  instances  the  NORC-North- 
Hatt  scores  did  not  prove  adequate  for  the  reason  that  scores 
were  available  for  occupations  of  less  than  half  the  labor 
force.  The  development  of  a socioeconomic  index  for  all 
occupations  was  carried  out  through  Project  RG-5667,  "Occu- 
pational Classification  for  Vital  Statistics  Use, " with  the 
aid  of  a research  grant  to  the  University  of  Chicago  from  the 

1A  complete  description  of  the  socioeconomic  index 
used  in  this  study  is  found  in  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.,  Occupa- 
tions and  Social  Status  (New  Yorks  Free  Press  of  Glencoe, 
1961),  pp.  109-161. 
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united  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  new  index  then  was 
to  represent  each  of  the  occupations  in  the  detailed  classi- 
fications of  the  1950  Census  of  Population.  As  defined  by 
Duncan,  this  index  was  to  have  "both  face  validity,  in  terms 
of  its  constituent  variables,  and  sufficient  predictive  effi- 
ciency with  respect  to  the  NORC  occupational  prestige  ratings 
that  it  can  serve  as  an  acceptable  substitute  for  them  in  any 
research  where  it  is  necessary  to  grade  or  rank  occupations 

in  the  way  that  the  NORC  score  does  but  where  some  of  the 

2 

occupations  are  not  on  the  NORC  list." 

The  method  selected  to  develop  a socioeconomic  index 
for  all  occupations  makes  use  of  measures  of  educational 
level  and  income  level.  There  was  considerable  evidence  to 
show  that  these  variables  could  be  used  in  combination  to 
estimate  an  occupation's  "prestige."  The  major  purpose  for 
the  development  of  the  scale  was  not  to  predict  unknown  vari- 
ables but  to  construct  from  information  found  in  the  1950 
census  a graduated  rating  scale  for  occupations  to  be  used  in 
future  research  which  required  a system  of  stratification. 

The  Socioeconomic  Index  for  Occupations  in  the  Detailed 
Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census:  1950  is  given 

in  three  forms,  either  of  which  could  be  used  in  statistical 
analysis.  The  one  selected  for  this  study  ranks  on  a scale 

2 Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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with  a range  approximately  between  1 and  100.  This  scale 
makes  for  ease  of  computation  but  its  use  offers  the  possi- 
bility of  confusion  with  percentile  rank.  It  is  actually  a 
ranking  of  occupations  in  relation  to  each  other  on  the  basis 
of  prestige  and  is  not  related  to  the  number  of  individuals 
in  each  group. 

Students  of  social  stratification  are  in  general 
agreement  that  the  occupation  of  the  husband  is  more  likely 
to  reflect  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  family  than  is 
that  of  the  wife.  Although  there  is  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  working  wives,  it  is  still  true  that  the  occupa- 
tions given  for  most  mothers  is  "housewife.”  Hence  the 
occupation  of  the  father  only  was  used  in  deriving  the  socio- 
economic index  for  the  family. 

Education  of  Parents 

Educational  level  of  parents  was  available  from  the 
application  questionnaire  in  a form  that  allowed  its  strati- 
fication into  four  levels.  The  lowest  group  in  education 
comprises  those  who  have  not  completed  high  school;  the  next 
higher  level,  those  who  were  graduated  from  high  school;  the 
third  higher  level,  those  who  had  some  college  but  were  not 
graduated;  and  the  highest  category  was  made  up  of  those  who 
were  graduated  from  college. 
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It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  information 
permitting  further  stratification  of  the  group  with  less  than 
high  school  level,  as  well  as  those  whose  formal  education 
was  extended  to  postgraduate  work  and  advanced  professional 
degrees.  As  this  information  was  not  available,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  four-point  scale  which  discriminates  at 
least  among  the  parents  with  higher  levels  of  education. 


1 

2 
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school 

Graduated  from 
high  school 

Some 

college 

College 

graduates 

Grade  Point  Aver  acre 

at  Graduation 

Grade  points  at  both  junior  colleges  being  studied 
were  awarded  according  to  the  same  scale.  A student  received 
four  grade  points  for  an  "A, “ three  for  a “B, " two  for  a "C, " 
one  for  a "D, " and  none  for  an  "F. " Generally  speaking,  the 
range  in  grade  point  averages  was  between  two  and  four.  It 
had  not  been  the  practice  of  the  junior  colleges  to  calculate 
exactly  the  averages  for  every  graduate  in  1959  and  1960? 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  the  writer  to  calculate  ave- 
rages from  the  grades  and  semester  hours  attempted.  Also,  as 
a result  of  a change  of  policy  at  both  institutions  in  regard 
to  the  inclusion  in  the  grade  point  average  of  hours  attempted 
but  not  passed,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  decision  to  do 
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all  calculations  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  only  the  semester 
hours  passed  were  used  in  calculating  averages,  and  the 
figures  are  slightly  higher  than  if  the  failing  grades  had 
been  included. 

The  Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability  Tests  were 
designed  to  estimate  the  capacity  to  do  school  work  at  the 
next  higher  level.  "The  two  functions  chosen  for  measure- 
ment, verbal  and  quantitative,  presumably  relate  closely  to 
skills  which  are  essential  to  success  in  school  and  col- 
lege . ” 3 

Scores  on  the  Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability 
Tests  were  recorded  in  two  or  three  forms  for  the  students 
who  took  it.  One  form  was  the  raw  score  which,  because  of 
the  equating  program  with  which  the  tests  were  used,  cannot 
be  interpreted  directly.  All  interpretations  begin  with  the 
three  digit  converted  scores  which  are  taken  from  conversion 
tables  on  the  reverse  side  of  appropriate  SCAT  scoring  keys. 
In  a number  of  cases  there  were  also  recorded  percentile 
ranks  for  each  of  the  converted  scores. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study,  the  converted 
score  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  forms  which  could  be 
used,  since  it  was  the  only  form  which  appeared  on  the  record 

3 

Oscar  Krisen  Buros  (ed.).  The  Fifth  Mental  Measure- 
ments Yearbook  (Highland  Park,  N.  J. t The  Gryphon  Press, 
1959),  p.  322. 
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of  every  student  for  whom  SCAT  scores  are  recorded.  Converted 
scores  are  given  for  the  verbal  and  the  quantitative  parts  of 
the  test,  as  well  as  the  total  score  for  the  two. 

Financial  Dependency 

On  his  application  for  admission  to  the  junior  college, 
each  student  was  asked  to  indicate  the  source  or  sources  from 
which  he  expected  to  receive  his  financial  support  for  col- 
lege and  to  indicate  the  approximate  portion  from  each.  The 
categories  to  be  used  were:  (1)  parent,  (2)  other  relative, 

(3)  personal  savings,  (4)  personal  earnings  while  in  college, 
(5)  scholarship  or  loan  fund,  and  (6)  other  sources.  In 
order  to  quantify  the  information  thus  collected,  a scale  of 
financial  dependency  was  constructed  which  allowed  for  the 
arrangement  of  responses  according  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  student  was  dependent  upon  some  sources  other  than  his 
own  work  or  savings.  If  neither  of  the  categories  was  lis- 
ted, number  5 on  the  scale  was  recorded. 
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Family  Responsibilities 

The  student's  own  responsibilities  as  a husband,  wife, 
or  parent  were  indicated  in  answer  to  a question  regarding  his 
marital  status  and  number  of  dependents.  A scale  was  con- 
structed which  placed  the  individual  on  a scale  from  1,  with 
no  family  responsibilities,  to  4,  if  married  with  four  or 
more  dependents. 
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Number  of  Semesters  Enrolled 
The  number  of  semesters  enrolled  before  graduation 
was  considered  to  be  of  some  importance  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  student  had  been  attending  full  time,  and 
if  not,  approximately  what  proportion  of  a full-time  load  he 
had  carried.  The  smallest  number  for  this  variable  is  one, 
since  no  student  would  have  been  able  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  unless  he  had  registered  for  and  comple- 
ted one  semester.  The  writer  arbitrarily  decided  to  count  as 
a "semester  enrolled"  only  the  semesters  for  which  the  student 
completed  at  least  two  courses  for  credit. 
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A summary  of  the  data  according  to  distribution  in  the 
various  categories  follows  in  Tables  1-20. 
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TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  AGE  AT  MATRICULATION  (MEN) 


Age  at 

Matriculation 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

18  and  under 

136 

69.39 

34 

59.65 

19  - 20 

17 

8.67 

12 

21.05 

21  - 25 

38 

19.39 

8 

14.04 

26  - 29 

2 

1.02 

1 

1.75 

30  and  over 

3 

1.53 

2 

3.51 

Total 

196 

57 

TABLE  2 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  AGE  AT  MATRICULATION  (WOMEN) 


Age  at 

Matriculation 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

18  and  under 

66 

94.29 

84 

88.42 

19  - 20 

1 

1.43 

3 

3.16 

21  - 25 

0 

• • 

4 

4.21 

26  - 29 

0 

• • 

1 

1.05 

30  and  over 

3 

4.29 

3 

3.16 

Total 

70 

95 
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TABLE  3 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  RATING  ON  THE  SOCIOECONOMIC  INDEX 

(MEN) 


Socioeconomic 
Index  No. 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

0-9 

1 

.05 

0 

• • 

10  - 19 

19 

9.69 

6 

10.52 

20  - 29 

13 

6.63 

4 

7.02 

30  - 39 

19 

9.69 

3 

5.26 

40  - 49 

58 

29.59 

12 

21.05 

50  - 59 

26 

13.27 

14 

24.56 

60  - 69 

27 

13.77 

10 

17.54 

70  - 79 

12 

6.12 

3 

5.26 

80  - 89 

15 

7.65 

3 

5.26 

90  - 99 

6 

3.10 

2 

3.51 

Total 

196 

57 

33 


TABLE  4 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OP  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  RATING  ON  THE  SOCIOECONOxMIC  INDEX 
(WOMEN) 


Socioeconomic 
Index  No. 

Continuers 

Per  Cant 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

0-9 

0 

• • 

0 

• • 

10  - 19 

9 

9.47 

7 

10.00 

20  - 29 

3 

3.16 

4 

5.71 

30  - 39 

10 

10.53 

9 

12.86 

40  - 49 

21 

22.11 

16 

22.86 

50  - 59 

13 

13.68 

6 

8.57 

60  - 69 

23 

24.21 

16 

22.86 

70  - 79 

6 

6.32 

5 

7.14 

80  - 89 

6 

6.32 

3 

4.29 

90  - 99 

4 

4.21 

4 

5.71 

Total 

95 

70 

84 


TABLE  5 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  FATHER* S EDUCATION  LEVEL  (MEN) 


Father's 

Education 

Level 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Less  them 
high  school 

60 

30.61 

22 

38.59 

Graduated  from 
high  school 

81 

41.33 

18 

31.57 

Some  college 

25 

12.76 

6 

10.53 

College 

graduate 

30 

15.31 

11 

19.30 

Total 

196 

57 

TABLE  6 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  FATHER'S  EDUCATION  LEVEL  (WOMEN) 


Father's 

Education 

Level 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Less  than 
high  school 

37 

38.95 

19 

27.14 

Graduated  from 
high  school 

33 

34.74 

27 

38.57 

Some  college 

11 

11.58 

8 

11.43 

College 

graduate 

14 

14.73 

16 

22.86 

Total 

95 

70 

85 


TABLE  7 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  MOTHER'S  EDUCATION  LEVEL  (MEN) 


Mother's 

Education 

Level 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Less  than 

high  school 

45 

22.96 

17 

29.82 

Graduated  from 

high  school 

101 

51.53 

24 

42.11 

Some  college 

24 

12.24 

6 

10.53 

College  graduate 

26 

13.27 

10 

17.54 

Total 

196 

57 

TABLE  8 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  MOTHER'S  EDUCATION  LEVEL  (WOMEN) 


Mother's 

Education 

Level 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Less  than 

high  school 

19 

20.00 

17 

24.29 

Graduated  from 

high  school 

47 

49.47 

32 

45.71 

Some  college 

12 

12.63 

15 

21.43 

College  graduate 

17 

17.90 

6 

8.57 

Total 

95 

70 

86 


TABLE  9 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
ACCORDING  TO  SCAT  (VERBAL)  T SCORES 


SCAT 
(Verbal) 
T Score 

Men 

Women 

Continuers 

Non- 

Continuers 

Continuers 

Non- 

Continuers 

0-9 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10  - 19 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

20  - 29 

• • 

• • 

• • 

30  - 39 

1 

2 

• • 

2 

40  - 49 

94 

35 

48 

31 

50  - 59 

79 

11 

35 

30 

60  - 69 

19 

7 

12 

6 

70  - 79 

2 

2 

• • 

1 

80  - 89 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

90  - 99 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Total 

196 

57 

95 

70 

87 


TABLE  10 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OP  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  SCAT  (QUANTITATIVE)  T SCORES 


SCAT 

(ouanti- 

tative) 

T Score 

Men 

Women 

Continuers 

Non- 

Continuers 

Continuers 

Non- 

Continuers 

0-9 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10  - 19 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

20  - 29 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

30  - 39 

6 

• • 

3 

4 

40  - 49 

99 

28 

48 

29 

50  - 59 

64 

18 

33 

30 

60  - 69 

23 

9 

9 

5 

70  - 79 

3 

2 

• • 

2 

80  - 89 

1 

• - • 

• • 

• • 

90  - 99 

• • 

• • 

2 

• • 

Total 

196 

57 

95 

70 

88 


TABLE  11 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
ACCORDING  TO  FINAL  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 

(MEN) 


Final  Grade 
Point  Average 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

2.0-2.49 

90 

45.92 

30 

52.63 

2.5-2.99 

69 

35.20 

17 

29.82 

3.0-3.49 

29 

14.80 

7 

12.28 

3.5-4.00 

8 

4.08 

3 

5.26 

Total 

196 

57 

TABLE  12 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
ACCORDING  TO  FINAL  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 

(WOMEN) 


Final  Grade 
Point  Average 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

2.0-2.49 

26 

27.37 

33 

47.14 

2.5-2.99 

38 

40.00 

21 

30.00 

3.0-3.49 

23 

24.21 

9 

12.86 

3.5-4.00 

8 

8.42 

7 

10.00 

Total 

95 

70 

89 


TABLE  13 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
ACCORDING  TO  FINANCIAL  DEPENDENCY 
(MEN) 


Dependency 

Scale 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

1.  All  self 

38 

19.39 

16 

28. C7 

2.  3/4  self, 
1/4  other 
sources 

13 

6.63 

3 

5.26 

3.  1/2  self, 
1/2  other 
sources 

53 

27.04 

17 

29.82 

4.  1/4  self, 
3/4  other 
sources 

18 

9.18 

2 

3.51 

5.  All  parent 
or  other 
relatives 
or  other 
source 

74 

37.76 

19 

33.33 

Total 

196 

57 

90 


TABLE  14 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
ACCORDING  TO  FINANCIAL  DEPENDENCY 
(WOMEN) 


Dependency 

Scale 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

1.  All  self 

11 

11.58 

10 

14.29 

2.  3/4  self, 
1/4  other 
sources 

1 

1.05 

2 

2.86 

3.  1/2  self, 
1/2  other 
sources 

18 

18.95 

12 

17.14 

4.  1/4  self, 
3/4  other 
sources 

12 

12.63 

5 

7.14 

5.  All  parent 
or  other 
relatives 
or  other 
source 

53 

55.79 

41 

58.57 

Total 

95 

70 

91 


TABLE  15 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
ACCORDING  TO  FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

(MEN) 


Scale  of 
Family 

Re  spons ibilit ie  s 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

1.  Single 

175 

89.29 

53 

92.98 

2.  Married,  2 
dependents 

15 

7.65 

1 

1.75 

3.  Married,  3 
dependents 

4 

2.04 

2 

3.51 

4.  Married,  4 or 
more  depen- 
dents 

2 

1.02 

1 

1.75 

Total 

196 

57 

92 


TABLE  16 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
ACCORDING  TO  FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

(WOMEN) 


Scale  of 
Family 

Re  spons ibil it ie s 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

1.  Single 

90 

94.74 

67 

95.71 

2.  Married,  2 

dependents 

3 

3.16 

3 

4.29 

3.  Married,  3 
dependents 

1 

1.05 

0 

• • 

4.  Married,  4 or 
more  depen- 
dents 

1 

1.05 

0 

• • 

Total 

95 

70 

93 


TABLE  17 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  NUMBER  OF  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 
(MEN) 


Number  of 
Brothers 
and  Sisters 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non- 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

0 

32 

16.33 

11 

19.30 

1 

83 

42.35 

17 

29.82 

2 

35 

17.86 

9 

15.79 

3 

22 

11.22 

15 

26.32 

4 

16 

8.16 

1 

1.75 

5 

2 

1.02 

2 

3.51 

6 or  more 

6 

3.06 

2 

3.51 

Total 

196 

57 

94 


TABLE  18 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  NUMBER  OF  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  (WOMEN) 


Number  of 
Brothers 
and  Sisters 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Non 

Continuers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

0 

10 

14.29 

19 

20.00 

1 

20 

28.57 

35 

36.84 

2 

23 

32.85 

28 

29.47 

3 

8 

11.43 

7 

7.37 

4 

7 

10.00 

4 

4.21 

5 

1 

1.43 

1 

1.05 

6 or  more 

1 

1.43 

1 

1.05 

Total 

70 

95 

95 


TABLE  19 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTERS  ENROLLED 


Number  of 
Semesters 
Enrolled 

Men 

Women 

Continuers 

Non- 

Continuers 

Continuers 

Non- 

Continuers 

1 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

4 

1 

2 

• • 

3 

6 

1 

4 

4 

4 

132 

28 

72 

60 

5 

36 

20 

15 

6 

6 

12 

4 

2 

• • 

7 or  more 

4 

3 

• • 

• • 

Total 

196 

57 

95 

70 

96 


TABLE  20 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  ACCORDING 
TO  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  EARNED 


Number  of 
Semester 
Hours 
Earned 

Men 

Women 

Continuers 

Non- 

Continuers 

Continuers 

Non- 

Continuers 

10-19 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

20-29 

3 

1 

• • 

• • 

30-39 

4 

1 

4 

1 

40-49 

3 

• • 

• • 

2 

50-59 

10 

2 

2 

3 

60-69 

133 

39 

68 

61 

70-79 

39 

12 

21 

3 

80-89 

3 

1 

• 9 

• • 

90-99 

• • 

1 

9 9 

• • 

Total 

196 

57 

95 

70 

CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  problem  of  classification  of  individuals  has  long 
been  of  concern  to  personnel  workers  in  business,  industry, 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  government  services  as  well  as  in  edu- 
cation. The  problem  is  essentially  one  of  collecting  and 
recording  traits  and  characteristics  of  people  and  making 
judgments  about  them  on  the  basis  of  the  data  available. 

Ideally  it  would  be  possible  to  select  a group  of 
characteristics  which  can  be  easily  and  accurately  mea- 
sured, apply  these  measures  in  the  appropriate  statistical 
equation,  and  by  mathematical  analysis  place  the  individuals 
in  the  proper  categories  for  prediction  of  whatever  is  in 
question.  It  is  obvious  that  human  beings  are  much  too  com- 
plex for  any  such  simplified  procedure  to  be  successful. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  that  the  best  available 
methods  of  classification  be  used  for  the  particular  job  that 
is  to  be  done. 

In  dealing  with  personnel  problems,  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  used  the 
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technique  of  multiple  regression  analysis  to  predict  success 
on  various  jobs.  As  pointed  out  by  Tiedeman,  this  procedure 
presented  a number  of  difficulties  not  always  easy  to  solve. 
Multiple  regression  requires 

the  definition  of  a criterion  and  the  assignment  of  indi- 
viduals to  one  of  at  least  two  categories  along  the  cri- 
terion continuum.  It  has  frequently  been  found  that 
performance  in  a job  involves  a number  of  different 
activities  not  all  of  which  are  engaged  in  by  all  of  the 
people.  And  yet  in  order  to  use  the  multiple  regression 
approach,  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  this  information 
together  in  some  manner  such  that  an  ordering  and  linear 
scaling  of  the  overall  capability  of  each  person  is  possi- 
ble. Frequently,  one  has  been  able  to  perform  this 
operation  only  by  means  of  judgments  of  persons  who 
oversee  the  work  of  the  individuals.1 

In  addition  to  this  subjective  selection  of  material, 
there  is  also  the  problem  of  making  the  criterion  scales 
comparable  to  one  another  so  that  a comparison  of  criterion 
estimates  will  be  possible.  This  was  sometimes  done  in  the 
job  success  predictions  by  "normalizing  the  criterion  esti- 
mates in  each  case  and  expressing  criterion  estimates  rela- 
tive to  the  average  performance  of  individuals  in  various 
j obs . " 2 


Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  using  the  multiple 
regression  procedure  for  this  kind  of  problem  is  found  in  the 


David  V.  Tiedeman  and  others,  "The  Multiple  Discri- 
minant Function — A Symposium, " Harvard  Educational  Review. 
XXI  (Spring,  1951),  72. 

2 Ibid. 
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fact  that  it  is  answering  a question  which  may  not  need  to  be 
answered.  According  to  Rulon,  if  the  question  being  asked  is 
"How  can  I analyze  these  data  so  I may  determine  the  group  in 
which  an  individual  will  perform  best?"  then  multiple  regres- 
sion analysis  is  appropriate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
question  being  asked  is,  "How  can  I analyze  these  data  so 
that  I may  determine  the  group  which  an  individual  is  most 

like?"  then  the  discriminant  analysis  is  considered  the  most 

3 

appropriate  technique. 

In  the  present  study,  the  problem  was  one  of  ordering 
a group  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of  a group  of  12  varia- 
bles in  such  a way  that  a new  individual  on  whom  the  set  of 
variables  is  known  could  be  classified  as  belonging  to  one  or 
the  other  of  two  groups:  junior  college  graduates  who  enroll 

at  four-year  institutions  and  junior  college  graduates  who  do 
not  enroll  at  four-year  institutions.  This  is  to  say  that  he 
is  most  like  the  members  of  one  or  the  otfter  of  the  two  groups. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  at  this  point  that 
such  a classification  is  possible  only  if  the  variables 
selected  are  found  definitely  to  discriminate  between  the 
two  groups. 

3 

Phillip  J.  Rulon,  "The  Stanine  and  the  Separile:  A 

Fable, " Educational  Research  Corporation  Bulletin  (February, 
1950),  pp.  2-10,  quoted  in  David  V.  Tiedeman  and  others,  "The 
Multiple  Discriminant  Function — A Symposium, " Harvard  Educa- 
tional Review.  XXI  (Spring,  1951),  72-73. 
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The  actual  classification  of  the  graduates  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  groups  resulted  from  the  student's  own 
decision  to  continue  or  not  to  continue.  This  classification 
is  now  the  criterion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  a value 
of  1 was  assigned  to  the  continuing  graduates  and  a value  of 
2 was  given  to  the  non-continuers.  The  twelve  indicators 
already  described  became  the  predictor  variables  and  the  pro- 

4 

cedure  for  discriminant  function  analysis  was  carried  out. 

A general  description  of  the  computer  program  used  in  the 
analysis  is  as  follows: 

This  program  computes  a linear  function  of  n variables 
measured  on  each  individual  of  two  groups  which  in  a 
certain  sense  serves  as  a best  index  for  discrimination 
between  the  groups.  The  criterion  of  "best"  is  that  the 
difference  between  the  mean  indices  for  the  two  groups 
divided  by  a pooled  standard  deviation  of  the  indices 
should  be  as  large  as  possible.* * * * 5 

The  computation  of  the  discriminant  function  begins 
with  the  calculation  of  means  for  each  of  the  two  groups. 

(x. . , x, . ) where  i = 1, 2 
•*•1  1 n 

j = 1,2..., n^ 

k = 1,  2, . . . ,n 


A description  of  the  discriminant  function  and  its 

uses  can  be  found  in  Paul  G.  Hoel,  Introduction  to  Mathema- 

tical Statistics  (1st  ed.7  New  York*  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 

Inc.,  1947),  pp.  121-26. 

5 

Lynn  C.  Hayward,  Discriminant  Analysis — Two  Groups: 
BIMD  Computer  Programs  Manual,  Department  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health,  School  of  Medicine,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles:  by  the  Department,  1961),  BIMD05. 

The  discriminant  function  equations  which  follow  are  all  taken 
from  this  work. 
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ik  = number  of  observations  (students)  in  the  i-th  group 
n = number  of  variates 

The  total  population  had  been  divided  at  this  point 
into  groups  according  to  sex.  Thus,  the  means  and  all  other 
calculations  are  recorded  for  men  and  women  separately.  (See 
Tables  1-20.) 

1 2 

The  matrices  S and  S are  computed 
S*  = (s*pq)  i = 1, 2 

“ ni  <xijp  " xi.p>  (xlj,  ' xi.q) 

J ■ 1 

The  matrix  A is  computed 
A = S1  + S2 

A is  inverted  using  an  inversion  routine  prepared  by 
Rocketdyne . 

The  coefficients  X,#  X X.  of  the  discriminant 

x 2 n 

function  are  computed.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

Let  (a**1  a-^2, . ..,  a^n)  be  the  j-th  row  of  A 1 

v n io  (x„  - x-,  _) 

Then  - 2 a JP  ' 1-P  2*p 

1 p = 1 

2 

Mahalanobis'  D is  computed 

D2  = (nx  + n2  - 2)  .S  »1J  Cxu±  - x,^) 

(xl.j  * x2.j> 

This  is  a generalized  distance  statistic  and  is  des- 


cribed as: 
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A statistic  introduced  by  Mahalanobis  (about  1924)  as  a 
measure  of  the  ''distance”  between  two  populations  with 
differing  means  but  identical  dispersion  matrices.6 

2 

Using  the  D thus  computed,  the  F statistic  is  cal- 
culated. This  statistic,  also  called  the  variance -ratio 
test,  is  described  as: 


A test  based  on  the  ratio  of  two  independent  statistics, 
each  of  which  is  distributed  as  the  variance  in  samples 
from  normal  populations  with  the  same  parent  variance. 
Usually  the  statistics  themselves  are  quadratic  estima- 
tions of  the  parent  variance.  The  test  is  widely 
employed  in  variance -analysis  to  test  the  homogeneity 
of  a set  of  means. ^ 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  equation  for  F that  the  quotient 


derived  from  the  normal  F ratio  is  multiplied  by  the  Mahala- 
2 

nobis  D . Hence,  the  right  side  of  the  equation  becomes  a 
quantity  rather  than  a ratio  and  the  left  side  of  the  equa- 
tion gives  the  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  test. 


F (n,  n^  + n - 1 - n) 


nxn2  (nx  + n2  - n - 1) 
n(n1  + n2>  (^  + n2  - 2) 


The  values  obtained  from  the  equation  were  checked  in 

8 

the  table  of  the  F distribution  to  determine  whether  they 


could  be  considered  statistically  significant. 


g 

Maurice  G.  Kendall  and  William  R.  Buckland,  A Dic- 
tionary of  Statistical  Terms  (London:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1957), 

p.  76. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  51. 

g 

George  W.  Snedecor,  Statistical  Methods  (4th  ed., 
Ames,  Iowai  The  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1946),  pp.  222-25. 
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For  each  individual  in  the  group  being  studied,  a 
weighted  Z score  was  calculated  according  to  the  equation 

z = X . a.  + X oXj  a + ...  + X X a 
ai  '111  ^ i 2 nin 

a ” 1,  2,  « . . , n 
i * 1,2 

The  weighted  Z scores  were  then  ordered  according  to 
the  value  of  each,  the  one  of  greatest  magnitude  being  placed 
in  rank  1 and  the  one  of  least  magnitude  having  the  number 
equal  to  + N^.  In  this  distribution  the  scores  for  con- 
tinuers and  non-continuers  were  kept  separate  but  each  score 
was  ranked  according  to  its  position  in  the  distribution 
made  up  of  the  two  groups  combined.  The  placing  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  the  two  groups  together  allowed  them  to  be 
inspected  for  amount  of  differentiation  or  overlap  present. 

Two  separate  sets  of  calculations  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  For  the  distribution  of  scores  in  the  men's 
group  the  median  was  found  and  the  scores  above  and  below  the 
median  were  counted.  The  same  was  done  for  those  in  the 
women's  group.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

It  would  have  been  reasonable  to  assume,  from  the 
evidence  related  to  high  school  dropouts  and  attrition  in 
college,  that  continuance  of  junior  college  graduates  in 
four-year  institutions  is  in  some  way  affected  by  each  of  the 
12  factors  selected  for  analysis.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
such  an  assumption  would  be  predicated  upon  at  least  two 
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further  assumptions:  (1)  that  junior  college  students  exhi- 

bit approximately  the  same  characteristics  as  a group  as  high 
school  students  and  (2)  that  students  in  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  represent  during  their  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  essentially  the  same  population  as  found  in  junior 
colleges.  If  either  of  the  latter  statements  is  true,  then 
differences  should  appear  that  would  discriminate  between  the 
same  or  similar  variables  found  useful  in  predicting  high 
school  dropout  and  entrance  to  or  continuance  in  four-year 
institutions. 

In  order  to  test  the  difference  between  the  continu- 
ing and  non-continuing  groups  of  junior  college  graduates, 
the  scores  for  the  12  selected  variables  were  combined  in 
such  a way  as  to  maximize  the  distance  between  the  two  groups 
by  the  method  of  discriminant  function  as  described  above. 

For  the  male  group  the  following  values  were  found: 

Mahalanobis'  D2  = .4096 

F (12,  240)  = 1.44 

To  find  the  significance  of  the  variance,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  the  table  of  the  F distribution  with  12 
and  240  degrees  of  freedom.  In  order  to  be  significant  at 
the  1 per  cent  level  of  confidence,  the  F value  would  have  to 
be  equal  to  or  more  than  2.28,  or  to  be  significant  at  the  5 
per  cent  level  the  F value  must  be  equal  to  or  more  them  1.80. 
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F = 1.44  is  less  than  1.80  and,  therefore,  falls 
within  the  area  of  rejection.  The  hypothesis  that  F is  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  is  accepted. 

For  the  female  group 
Mahalanobis*  D2  = .4896 
F (12, 153)  = 1.55 

The  F distribution  for  this  value  is  checked  with  12 
and  153  degrees  of  freedom.  In  order  to  be  significant  at 
the  1 per  cent  level  of  confidence,  the  F value  would  have  to 
be  equal  to  or  more  them  2.30,  or  to  be  significant  at  the  5 
per  cent  level  an  F value  of  1.82  would  be  required. 

F = 1.55  is  less  than  1.82  and,  therefore,  falls 
within  the  area  of  rejection  at  the  .05  level. 

The  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  test  was  that 
between  the  continuing  and  non-continuing  groups  no  differ- 
ences were  found  for  the  12  variables  which  were  statisti- 
cally significant  at  a level  generally  considered  important 
enough  for  serious  consideration  and  further  analysis.  How- 
ever, the  possibility  that  one  or  more  of  the  variables  taken 
singly  might  show  significant  differences  required  that 
appropriate  tests  be  run  to  test  these  differences.  Student's 
t test  was  selected  for  this  analysis.  Again  the  men's  group 
and  the  women's  group  were  kept  separate. 
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In  dealing  with  the  means  and  differences  between  the 
means  for  some  of  the  variables,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
scales  on  which  the  original  data  were  quantified.  For 
others  the  means  are  from  easily  recognizable  quantities  and 
are  in  the  same  form  as  taken  from  the  data  collection  sheet. 

Age  at  Matriculation 

For  Variable  1,  Age  at  Matriculation,  the  mean  age  of 
the  individuals  by  groups  is  given  in  number  of  years  at  the 
time  they  matriculated  for  the  first  time  in  the  junior  col- 
lege. 


TABLE  21 

AGE  AT  MATRICULATION 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Concinuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

19.0510 

19.6315 

-.5805 

-.8507* 

251 

Women 

166 

18.3789 

18.1690 

.2099 

.2706* 

163 

*Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
Table  21  shows  that  there  is  no  significant  differ- 


ence between  the  means  of  the  continuers  and  the  non-contin- 
uers on  this  factor.  The  figures  themselves  tell  a little 
about  the  junior  college  student  when  he  enters. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mean  age  for  boys, 
slightly  more  than  19  years  in  both  groups,  is  a little 
higher  than  that  of  the  girls,  slightly  more  than  18  years. 
It  may  be  that  a number  of  boys  choose  to  fulfill  an  obli- 
gation to  the  armed  services  before  beginning  college. 

Other  factors  may  enter  in,  but  both  means  being  relatively 
close  to  the  usual  age  at  high  school  graduation  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  were  few  persons  who  were  much  older 
than  19. 

Socioeconomic  Status 

As  seen  in  Table  22,  there  is  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  means  of  the  continuers  and  the  non-contin- 
uers in  either  the  men's  or  the  women's  group.  Furthermore, 
all  four  of  the  means  are  close  together,  the  lowest  being 
50.1990  for  men  continuers  and  the  highest,  53.0526  for 
women  continuers. 


TABLE  22 

SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

50.1990 

50.  9123 

-.7133 

-.2365* 

251 

Women 

166 

53.0526 

51.1690 

1.8836 

.4241* 

163 

♦Not 

significant 

at  the  .05 

level  of 

significance. 
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The  data  from  which  the  means  were  derived  came  from 
the  socioeconomic  index  which  places  all  occupations  on  a 
scale  running  approximately  from  1 to  100.  The  means  of  the 
four  groups  appear  to  be  near  the  mid-point  of  the  socio- 
economic index.  This  does  not  indicate  anything  in  terms  of 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  with  whom  these  groups 
can  be  compared.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  such  a 
comparison  by  referring  to  the  census  figures  for  various 
occupations  given  for  1950,  the  last  census  of  the  population 
before  the  majority  of  the  individuals  in  the  present  study 
had  enrolled  in  the  junior  colleges.  It  is  possible  to  find 
the  mean  socioeconomic  index  for  the  population  at  that  time 
and  make  the  comparison  with  comparable  figures. 

The  mean  socioeconomic  index  for  42.1  million  males  in 

g 

the  experienced  labor  force  is  30.  When  compared  with  the 
means  of  the  four  groups  of  junior  college  graduates,  it  is 
seen  that  the  mean  socioeconomic  index  for  the  total  group  of 
graduates  is  higher  by  20  scale  points  than  the  mean  for  the 
total  population. 


g 

Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.,  Occupations  and  Social  Status 
(New  York*  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1961),  p.  141. 
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TABLE  23 

MEAN  SOCIOECONOMIC  INDEX  FOR  MALES  IN  THE  EXPERIENCED 
CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  1950,  AND  FATHERS 
OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Hon- 
Continuers) 

Mean  (Experienced 
Civilian  Labor 
Force,  1950) 

Men 

253 

50.1990 

50.9123 

30.00 

Women 

166 

53.0526 

51.1690 

30.00 

A further  comparison  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
per  cent  of  the  total  experienced  labor  force  which  would  be 
lower  on  the  socioeconomic  scale  than  the  fathers  of  the 
junior  college  graduates.  From  Table  VII-3,  Frequency  Dis- 
tribution of  Socioeconomic  Index  for  Male  Experienced  Civil- 
ian Labor, 10  the  necessary  ratios  can  be  calculated.  Below 
the  point  rated  50  on  the  socioeconomic  scale,  80.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  male  experienced  labor  force  is  found.  This 
suggests  that  the  index  means  for  the  fathers  of  the  junior 
college  graduates  is  higher  than  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
experienced  civilian  labor  force.  It  would  appear  that  the 
junior  college  graduates  come  from  families  which  represent  a 
group  somewhat  higher  on  the  socioeconomic  scale  than  is 
found  in  the  total  population. 

10 

Ibid. . p.  147. 
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Father* s Education  Level 

The  means  of  all  four  groups  on  this  factor  were 
slightly  more  than  2,  the  value  selected  to  designate  those 
who  had  finished  high  school.  Comparing  again  the  fathers  of 
the  junior  college  graduates  with  males  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  in  1950,  it  is  seen  that  while  the  mean  of  Father's 
Education  Level  is  a little  more  than  the  level  of  high  school 
completion,  only  34  per  cent  of  the  males  in  the  experienced 
civilian  labor  force,  1950,  had  completed  four  years  of  high 
school.’*'1  The  differences  between  the  means  were  not  signi- 
ficant at  the  .05  level  for  either  men  or  women. 


TABLE  24 

FATHER'S  EDUCATION  LEVEL 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

2.1276 

2.1053 

.0223 

.1420* 

251 

Women 

166 

2.0210 

2.2816 

-.2606 

-1,6461* 

163 

♦Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 


11 


Ibid.,  p.  141 
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Mother's  Education  Level 

The  values  for  Mother's  Education  Level  are  similar 
in  size  to  the  values  for  Father's  Education  Level,  just 
above  the  level  of  the  high  school  graduate.  The  differences 
were  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

TABLE  25 

MOTHER'S  EDUCATION  LEVEL 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

2.1581 

2.1578 

.0003 

.0019* 

251 

Women 

166 

2.2842 

2.1267 

.1575 

.9485* 

163 

♦Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
SCAT  (Verbal)  Scores 

The  means  of  scores  on  the  Verbal  SCAT  tests  were  all 


close  to  50,  which  could  be  considered  the  mid-point  in  the 
normal  T distribution.  The  differences  between  the  continuers 
and  non-continuers  were  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  for 


either  the  men  or  the  women. 
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TABLE  26 

SCAT  (VERBAL)  T SCORE 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 

Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

51.9780 

50.6105 

1.3675 

1.1906* 

251 

Women 

166 

51.6452 

51.3648 

.2804 

.1351* 

163 

*Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 


SCAT  Quantitative)  Scores 

The  mean  Quantitative  SCAT  scores  were  also  close  to 
the  mid-point  on  the  T scale,  and  the  differences  between  the 
continuers  and  non-continuers  were  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level. 


TABLE  27 

SCAT  (QUANTITATIVE)  T SCORE 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

51,3428 

52.4491 

-1.1063 • 

.9523* 

251 

Women 

166 

51.6873 

51.0633 

.6240 

.3700* 

163 

*Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
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Final  Grade  Point  Average 

Grade  point  averages  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
four  grade  points  for  an  "A,  " three  for  a *'B,  “ two  for  a "C,  " 
one  for  a "D, " and  none  for  an  "F. " Thus,  the  means  for  the 
groups  would  all  be  in  the  area  on  the  scale  between  2.5  and 
2.9,  usually  thought  of  as  the  ”C+"  area. 

TABLE  28 

FINAL  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ-1 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

2.6212 

2.5632 

.0580 

. 9200* 

251 

Women 

166 

2.8053 

2.6943 

.1110 

1.4268* 

163 

♦Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
Financial  Dependency 

As  shown  by  Table  29,  the  means  for  the  variable. 


Financial  Dependency,  were  all  close  to  3 for  men  and  around 

4 for  women  in  both  groups.  The  variable  was  quantified  on  a 

5 point  scale  from  1,  for  all  self,  to  5,  for  all  parent, 
other  relative  or  other  source.  Hence  the  means  close  to  4 
would  indicate  a tendency  toward  some  dependency  on  self  but 
more,  perhaps  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  total,  depen- 


dency on  other  sources 
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TABLE  29 

FINANCIAL  DEPENDENCY 


N 

Mean 

Mean  (Non- 

1 ' 

Differ-  . 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

(Continuers) 

Continuers) 

ence 

Men 

253 

3.3980 

3.0877 

.3103 

1.3362* 

251 

Women 

166 

4.0000 

3.9295 

.0420 

.3212* 

163 

♦Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
The  mean  of  the  non-continuing  men  is  approximately 


3,  a value  which  represents  the  point  on  the  scale  where 
dependency  would  be  one -ha If  on  self  and  one -half  on  other 
sources.  In  neither  of  these  groups  is  the  difference 
between  the  continuers  and  non-continuers  significant  at  the 
.05  level. 


Family  Responsibilities 

The  student's  responsibility  to  his  own  family  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  marital  status  and  number  of 
dependents.  A logical  assumption  would  be  that  heavier  fam- 
ily responsibilities  would  tend  to  militate  against  contin- 
uance at  four-year  institutions.  Each  individual  was  given  a 
score  from  1,  with  no  family  responsibilities,  to  4,  if  married 
with  four  or  more  dependents.  Table  30  shows  that  there  were 
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very  few  cases  with  a value  of  more  than  1 on  this  variable, 
and  1 was  the  value  assigned  to  a single  person  with  no  other 
dependents. 


TABLE  30 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

1.1480 

1.1404 

.0076 

.1021* 

251 

Women 

166 

1.0842 

1.0422 

.0420 

.7857* 

163 

♦Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 


There  is  no  difference  between  the  continuers  and  non- 
continuers significant  at  the  .05  level  on  family  responsibi- 
lities. 


Number  of  Brothers  and  Sisters 
It  could  be  hypothesized  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  brothers  and  sisters  a student  has,  the  larger  will  be  the 
financial  burden  on  the  family.  However,  there  is  the  equally 
tenable  hypothesis  that  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  in  a 
family  of  limited  financial  resources  can  offer  encouragement 
based  on  their  own  attainments  in  higher  education;  they  may 
also  offer  financial  assistance  to  the  younger  members  of 
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the  family.  In  either  case,  the  differences  as  shown  in 
Table  31  were  not  significant  at  the  .05  level,  so  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  groups  come  from  the  same  population  is 
accepted. 


TABLE  31 

NUMBER  OF  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

1.7449 

2.0351 

-.2902 

-1.1237* 

251 

Women 

166 

1.4842 

1.8732 

-.3890 

-1.7990* 

163 

♦Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 


Number  of  Semesters  Enrolled 
This  variable  reveals  a significant  difference 
between  the  continuers  and  non-continuers  in  the  men's  group. 
The  means  are  stated  in  the  raw  data  form,  and  although  some 
students  were  included  in  the  study  who  had  less  than  four 
semesters'  enrollment  in  the  junior  college,  their  presence 
was  offset  by  those  who  spent  more  than  four  semesters  there. 
The  means  of  all  groups  are  above  4,  the  number  of  semesters 
usually  required  for  graduation. 
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TABLE  32 

NUMBER  OF  SEMESTERS  ENROLLED 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

4.2653 

4.5964 

-.3311 

-2.4180 

251 

Women 

166 

4.1158 

4.0281 

.0877 

1.0698* 

163 

♦Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 


Number  of  Semester  Hours  Earned 
A second  difference  significant  at  the  .05  level 
occurs  between  the  continuers  and  non-continuers  in  number 
of  semester  hours  earned  in  the  women's  group.  The  men's 
group  showed  no  difference  significant  at  the  .05  level  on 
this  variable. 


TABLE  33 

NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  EARNED 


N 

Mean 

(Continuers) 

Mean  (Non- 
Continuers) 

Differ- 

ence 

t 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Men 

253 

64.1071 

65.1754 

-1.0683 

-.7199* 

251 

Women 

166 

64.6947 

62.5211 

2.1736 

1.9614 

163 

♦Not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
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The  women  continuers  had  completed  a significantly 
higher  number  of  semester  hours  than  the  women  non-continuers 
Since  there  would  seem  to  be  a definite  correlation  between 
semesters  enrolled  and  semester  hours  completed, the  writer  is 
at  a loss  to  explain  the  fact  that  on  the  only  two  variables 
that  showed  a significant  difference  for  any  groups,  one, 
number  of  semesters  enrolled,  was  higher  for  the  non-continu- 
ing men  and  the  other,  number  of  semester  hours  earned,  was 
higher  for  the  continuing  women. 

It  is  possible  that  during  their  stay  at  the  junior 
college,  some  men  decided  that  they  would  not  continue  at  a 
four-year  institution.  The  reasons  that  could  be  offered  for 
the  individual's  decision  are  legion,  but  if  the  decision 
were  made  before  graduation,  then  he  might  choose  to  take 
longer  to  meet  graduation  requirements,  perhaps  working  part 
time  and  taking  fewer  courses. 

The  larger  number  of  semester  hours  earned  by  the  con 
tinuing  women  could  be  the  result  of  their  taking  extra 
courses  in  anticipation  of  upper  division  work. 

The  Median  Test 

» * • 

After  it  had  been  determined  that  the  F test  did  not 
show  a significant  difference  between  continuers  and  non- 
continuers on  the  basis  of  the  combined  variables,  nor  did 
significant  differences  appear  on  most  variables  when  they 
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were  analyzed  by  the  t test,  the  distributions  of  weighted  Z 
scores  were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  each  group  above  and  below  the  median. 

The  "median  test"  is  a statistical  procedure  that  is 
sensitive  to  differences  in  location  and  is  relatively  unin- 
fluenced by  differences  in  the  shapes  of  distributions. 

Unlike  the  t.  test,  no  assumption  of  normality  of  distribution 
is  required.1^  The  ^ test  of  significance  from  two-way 
tables  is  employed  to  see  if  the  proportions  of  cases  above 
and  below  the  median  in  two  groups  are  significantly  differ- 
ent. 

The  Z scores  for  all  individuals  had  been  calculated 
and  placed  in  rank  order  with  the  highest  value  in  rank  1 and 
the  lowest  value  in  rank  N.  The  medians  were  found  and  the 
following  analysis  was  made. 


12 

An  explanation  of  the  median  test  can  be  found  in 
Allen  L.  Edwards,  Statistical  Methods  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  (New  York:  Rinehart  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1954),  pp.  387 

90. 
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TABLE  34 

EXPECTED  FREQUENCIES  FOR  MEN 


Continuers 

Non-Cont inue  rs 

Both 

Above  median  Z 

97.5 

28.5 

126 

Below  median  Z 

97.5 

28.5 

126 

Total 

195.0 

57.0 

252 

TABLE  35 

OBTAINED  FREQUENCIES  FOR  MEN 
(COMBINED  VARIABLES) 


Continuers 

Non-Cont inue  r s 

Both 

Above  median  Z 

106 

20 

126 

Below  median  Z 

89 

37 

126 

Total 

195 

57 

252 

Using  the  equation 

2 

V 2 * fa*  ^ f o ~ f e ^ where  f is  the  observed  frequency 

' f ° 

e and  is  the  expected  frequency. 

>5  2 + 6.08 
2 

A of  the  magnitude  6.08  is  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  .02  level  of  significance  with  one  degree  of  freedom. 
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That  is  to  say,  a value  this  large  would  occur  by  chance  2 per 
cent  of  the  time  or  less. 


TABLE  36 

EXPECTED  FREQUENCIES  FOR  WOMEN 


Continuers 

Non -Cont inue  r s 

Both 

Above  median 

Z 

46.71 

35.29 

82 

Below  median 

z 

47.29 

35.71 

83 

Total 

94.00 

71.00 

165 

TABLE  37 

OBTAINED  FREQUENCIES  FOR  WOMEN 
(COMBINED  VARIABLES) 


Continuers 

Non -Cont inue rs 

Both 

Above  median 

Z 

56 

26 

82 

Below  median 

Z 

38 

45 

83 

Total 

94 

71 

165 

V 2 = 8.554 

A of  8.554  with  one  degree  of  freedom  is  found  to 
be  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance.  A value  this 
large  would  occur  by  chance  only  1 per  cent  of  the  time  or 


less 
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From  the  chi  square  tests  it  was  possible  to  conclude 
that  the  proportions  of  cases  above  and  below  the  median  in 
the  continuers  groups  for  both  men  and  women  differed  from 
those  found  in  the  non-continuing  groups  at  levels  of  signi- 
ficance sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  higher 
proportions  of  continuers  above  the  median  was  due  to  some- 
thing other  them  chance  occurrence. 

The  separate  variables  having  already  been  analyzed 
for  the  efficacy  of  each  in  producing  the  weighted  Z scores, 
it  can  be  concluded  that  the  variables  taken  singly  did  not 
discriminate  between  continuers  and  non-continuers,  but  that 
in  combined  form  they  produce  a distribution  which  does  dis- 
criminate in  regard  to  position  of  the  cases  when  placed  in 
rank  order. 

Prediction  of  continuance  or  non-continuance 

It  has  been  shown  that  a significant  relationship 
exists  between  the  per  cent  of  cases  in  one  group  or  the 
other  above  and  below  the  median  on  weighted  Z scores.  The 
scores  are  derived  from  the  equation  which  has  as  multipliers 
the  discriminant  function  coefficients  for  each  variable. 

With  these  coefficients  known,  it  should  be  possible  to  pre- 
dict under  certain  conditions  whether  or  not  a new  individual 
for  whom  the  measures  are  known  will  continue  or  not  continue. 
The  degree  of  assurance  which  will  accompany  the  predictions 
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will  be  directly  related  to  the  ratios  known  to  exist  in  the 
population.  Figure  1 shows  this  relationship  for  the  predic- 
tion of  continuance  and  non -continuance  with  a three  to  one 
chance  of  being  correct.  To  simplify  the  graphical  presen- 
tation, the  weighted  Z scores  were  multiplied  by  10,000;  the 
values  then  appeared  as  whole  numbers.  That  point  on  the 
scale  was  then  located  above  which  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  continuers  was  three  times  as  great  as  the  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  non-continuers.  The  point  at  which 
these  conditions  were  met  proved  to  be  34.09. 

A second  point  was  located  below  which  the  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  non-continuers  was  three  times  as 
great  as  the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  continuers. 

This  point  was  8.58. 

From  the  above  information,  then,  the  prediction  that 
an  individual  with  a weighted  Z score  of  34.09  or  above  would 
be  in  the  continuing  group  would  be  correct  three  times  out 
of  four.  By  the  same  token,  the  prediction  that  an  individual 
with  a score  of  8.58  would  not  continue  would  be  correct  three 
times  out  of  four. 

Between  the  scores  above  and  below  which  a prediction 
can  be  made  which  will  be  correct  three  times  out  of  four  are 
found  366  cases,  87  per  cent  of  the  total  of  419. 

To  illustrate  further  the  use  of  the  Z distribution 
in  prediction,  the  points  were  located  above  and  below  which 
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there  would  be  a 2 to  1 chance  of  successful  prediction.  The 
per  cent  of  continuers  from  Z score  32.98  ranked  39  in  the 
distribution,  upward  is  twice  the  per  cent  of  non-continuers. 
Therefore,  the  probability  of  an  individual  with  a score  this 
high  or  higher  being  in  the  continuing  group  is  approximately 
twice  as  great  as  the  probability  of  his  being  in  the  non- 
continuers group. 

The  per  cent  of  non-continuers  found  from  the  score 
12.45,  ranked  375  in  this  distribution,  and  down  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  per  cent  of  continuers.  Therefore,  the 
prediction  that  an  individual  with  a weighted  Z score  of  this 
magnitude  or  smaller  will  be  in  the  non-continuing  group  will 
be  correct  two  times  out  of  three. 

Between  the  two  scores  above  and  below  which  a pre- 
diction can  be  made  which  will  be  correct  two  times  out  of 
three  are  found  335  (80  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  for  which  no  prediction  is  made. 
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Fig.  1.  Weighted  Z Score  points  above  which  the  per 
cent  of  continuers  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  per  cent  of 
non-continuers  and  below  which  the  per  cent  of  non-continuers 
is  three  times  as  great  as  the  per  cent  of  continuers  (men's 
and  women's  groups  combined). 
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Pig.  2.  Weighted  Z score  points  above  which  the  per 
cent  of  continuers  is  twice  as  great  as  the  per  cent  of  the 
non-continuers  and  below  which  the  per  cent  of  non-continuers 
is  twice  as  great  as  the  per  cent  of  continuers  (men's  and 
women's  groups  combined). 
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Summary 

Analysis  of  the  differences  between  continuing  and 
non-continuing  of  junior  college  graduates  on  12  variable 
factors  which  might  have  contributed  to  continuance  or  non- 
continuance reveals  that  only  two,  number  of  semesters 
enrolled  and  number  of  semester  hours  earned,  had  differ- 
ences large  enough  to  be  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance.  Neither  of  these  differences  occurred  in  both 
the  men's  and  women's  groups.  The  evidence  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  the  means  of  the  two  groups  for  each  of  the 
other  11  variables  do  not  differ  significantly.  The  fact 
that  two  variables  were  significantly  different  can  possibly 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  for  12  variables  the  multi- 
plication principle  operates  in  such  a way  that  the  one  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  men's  group  and  the  one  in  the 
women's  group  could  be  attributed  to  chance.  The  re  fo  ire,  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  variables,  examined  severally,  do  not 
discriminate  between  continuing  and  non-continuing  junior 
college  graduates,  but  in  a combined  form  a distribution  is 
created  which  does  discriminate  between  some  continuers  and 
non-continuers  in  regard  to  position  of  cases  when  placed  in 


rank  order. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  modem  community  junior  college  has  accepted  as 
an  overall  aim  the  offering  of  further  education  to  a larger 
proportion  of  the  population.  This  implies  an  extension  of 
the  long-accepted  public  school  philosophy  which  states  a 
dedication  to  the  idea  that  every  child  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  realize  his  maximum  educational  potential. 

Parents  as  well  as  educators  have  shown  concern  with 
the  number  of  students  who  have  failed  to  realize  their 
potential  by  dropping  out  of  school.  Lawmakers  are  perturbed 
by  the  economic  loss  resulting  from  premature  termination  of 
education.  Their  concern  is  not  only  with  the  waste  of 
public  funds  but  also  with  the  failure  of  the  system  of 
higher  education  to  fill  the  professional  and  semiprofes- 
sional positions  with  competent  people  and  to  produce  the 
additional  income  which  accompanies  the  higher  paying  positions. 

Summary 

This  study  has  attempted  to  identify  certain  factors 

which  tend  to  influence  junior  college  graduates  to  continue 
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at  a senior  institution  and  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  con- 
tinuance or  non-continuance  explained  by  these  factors. 

The  members  of  the  1959  and  1960  graduating  classes 
who  had  enrolled  in  transfer  programs  at  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College  and  Palm  Beach  Junior  College  were  selected 
for  the  study.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  83  colleges  and 
universities  where  the  graduates  might  have  transferred, 
asking  if  the  students  listed  had  enrolled  in  their  institu- 
tions. Eighty-one  of  the  four-year  institutions  responded, 
accounting  for  all  but  two  of  the  graduates  who  might  have 
transferred.  Of  the  original  group,  composed  of  the  584 
graduates  of  both  junior  colleges  combined,  365  or  62.5  per 
cent  actually  enrolled  at  one  of  the  senior  institutions. 

Data  were  collected  from  the  students'  folders  for 
every  individual  included  in  the  study.  Of  25  items  of 
information  recorded  on  the  data  collection  sheets,  12  were 
selected  which  were  most  complete  for  the  entire  group  and 
which  were  thought  to  be  most  relevant  to  the  problem.  A 
statistical  comparison  was  then  made  between  the  continuing 
and  non-continuing  groups  on  these  indicator  variables. 

Taken  as  a group,  the  graduates  of  two  selected  junior 
colleges  who  continued  at  four-year  institutions  do  not 
appear  to  differ  significantly  from  the  graduates  who  did  not 
continue  in  regard  to  any  of  the  12  selected  indicator  vari- 
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ables:  age  at  matriculation,  socioeconomic  status,  father's 

education  level,  mother's  education  level,  SCAT  (Verbal) 
score,  SCAT  (Quantitative)  score,  final  grade  point  average, 
financial  dependency,  family  responsibilities,  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  number  of  semesters  enrolled,  and  num- 
ber of  semester  hours  earned.  When  the  variables  were  com- 
bined and  each  individual  given  a weighted  score  resulting 
from  his  own  scores  and  the  weighted  coefficients,  signifi- 
cant differences  appear  between  the  continuers  and  non- 
continuers in  regard  to  position  of  the  scores.  The  con- 
tinuing group  tended  to  rank  higher  on  the  scale  of  weighted 
Z scores  when  the  proportions  were  equalized.  The  combined 
variables,  then,  discriminate  between  the  continuers  and  the 
non-continuers  and  show  a relationship  which  did  not  appear 
when  the  variables  were  considered  separately.  However, 
these  variables  did  not  discriminate  for  87  per  cent  of  the 
students  on  a three  out  of  four  chance  basis,  or  for  80  per 
cent  of  the  students  on  a two  out  of  three  chance  basis. 

The  search  for  information  about  junior  college  stu- 
dents which  will  predict  continuance  with  a high  degree  of 
success,  and  which  will  be  at  the  same  time  easy  to  collect 
and  use  seems  doomed  to  frustration.  The  junior  college, 
while  operating  in  accord  with  its  several  unique  functions, 
either  attracts  or  produces  students  who  are  unique.  While 
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they  are  doubtless  subject  to  all  the  influences — psychologi- 
cal, physiological,  and  cultural — which  impinge  upon  college 
students  elsewhere,  there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  will  behave  like  students  in  the  first  two  years  at  a 
university  or  that  their  behavior  can  be  predicted  in  the 
same  way.  Neither  is  there  evidence  that  they  will  behave 
as  they  did  in  high  school. 

It  is  possible  to  predict  with  a limited  degree  of 
assurance  by  the  use  of  the  individual's  scores  on  the  selec- 
ted variables  and  the  discriminate  function  coefficients  in 
an  equation  which  has  been  given.  Most  will  probably  find 
the  method  cumbersome  and  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  jus- 
tify much  effort  in  its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Z score 
tables  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  prediction  process 
and  offer  encouragement  for  further  research,  especially  in 
the  area  of  variables  not  being  quantified  at  the  present 
time. 

Re  commendat ions 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  under  the 
assumption  that  in  the  community  junior  colleges  the  prac- 
tices and  policies  suggested  have  not  already  been  adopted. 
Actually,  changes  are  being  made  in  junior  college  programs 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  them.  There- 
fore, the  recommendations  are  offered  for  general  application 
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and  without  specific  reference  to  the  colleges  in  the  present 
study. 

1.  Each  junior  college  should  decide  what  specific 
information  will  be  needed  from  entering  students  and  collect 
that  information  for  every  student. 

2.  Each  junior  college  should  have  an  efficient  sys- 
tem for  collecting  needed  information  and  for  storing  it  in 
such  a way  that  it  will  be  readily  available  for  use.  If 
data  processing  equipment  is  available,  the  best  use  should 
be  found  for  it  in  these  operations. 

3.  In  order  to  assess  the  junior  college  student 
more  accurately  and  more  easily,  the  colleges  should  develop 
instruments  and  methods  to  evaluate  those  factors  and  influ- 
ences which  have  herein  been  called  intangible.  Among  the 
ones  of  these  which  might  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  col- 
lege are: 

(a)  Attitudes  of  entering  students.  It  would  be 
especially  useful  to  study  those  attitudes  of  the  student 
which  have  been  long  in  forming  and  which  are  likely  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  decisions  he  will  make  while  in 
the  junior  college. 

(b)  Values  of  the  student.  It  would  be  useful  to 
know  what  things  the  student  really  considers  important  and 
what  values  of  his  will  make  the  most  difference  in  his  deci- 


sions concerning  his  own  goals. 
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(c)  Interests  of  the  student.  The  real  interests  of 
the  student  are  not  likely  to  appear  in  response  to  superfi- 
cial questionnaires  any  more  than  are  attitudes  and  values. 

His  interests  will  have  much  to  do  with  his  decisions  regard- 
ing further  education  and  should  be  studied  in  depth. 

(d)  The  influence  of  the  home.  This  is  really  a 
complex  of  interrelated  factors  and  the  appraisal  of  these 
would  be  a difficult  task  but  rewarding  for  the  college.  To 
be  considered  in  this  category  are  the  attitudes  and  values 
of  each  parent  and  the  influence  of  each  upon  the  student, 
the  attitudes  and  values  of  brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as 
the  number  of  them  older  and  younger,  and  the  actual  atmos- 
phere of  the  home  environment?  its  influence  might  be  consi- 
dered positive,  negative,  or  of  little  consequence. 

(e)  The  influence  of  the  peer-group  in  the  junior 
college.  It  would  seem  that  the  sub-cultures  that  arise 
within  the  junior  college  would  have  a certain  influence  on 
the  decisions  of  their  members.  It  may  be  that  the  student 
chooses  to  join  a group  whose  values  are  similar  to  his  own. 

It  may  also  be  true  that  these  groups  within  the  college  popu- 
lation are  instrumental  in  shaping  the  members*  decisions  to 
seek  further  education  after  leaving  the  junior  college. 

(f)  The  influence  of  college  teachers.  If  the  belief 
that  the  junior  college  is  influencing  its  clientele  is  tree. 
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then  it  should  be  possible  to  evaluate  realistically  the 
influence  of  the  faculty  upon  the  student. 

(g)  The  influence  of  student  personnel  service. 
Counselors  and  guidance  personnel  are  in  a position  to  have  a 
significant  influence  upon  the  student  during  his  stay  at  the 
junior  college.  The  personal  contact  and  the  student  per- 
sonnel files  give  the  counselors  considerable  knowledge 
about  the  student.  People  in  student  personnel  services  need 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  students,  and  they  are 
the  logical  ones  to  collect  the  more  subjective  data  about 
their  clients.  This  information  should  be  made  available  to 
teachers  and  others  who  would  be  in  a position  to  help  the 
student.  Also,  it  is  through  the  counselor's  assistance  that 
many  students  will  be  brought  to  look  at  their  goals  more 
realistically.  If  those  students  who  enter  the  junior  college 
transfer  program  decide  for  any  reason  that  they  will  not 
continue  past  the  junior  college,  then  the  counselors  may  not 
only  be  able  to  discover  some  reasons  for  the  decision  but  may 
be  able  to  guide  the  student  into  a program  from  which  he  will 
derive  the  maximum  benefit. 

Those  in  student  personnel  work  are  well  aware  that 
counseling  should  start  long  before  an  individual  reaches 
college.  Close  contact  with  secondary  and  even  elementary 
school  teachers  and  counselors  could  help  greatly  in  identi- 
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fying  those  students  who  will  go  to  the  junior  college  and 
also  assist  in  guiding  them  into  suitable  courses  of  study. 
Clearly  defined  programs  of  guidance  which  start  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  continue  into  the  junior  college  should 
not  only  help  the  student  in  deciding  about  continuance  at  a 
four-year  institution  but  should  help  immeasurably  in  alle- 
viating the  problem  of  dropouts  during  the  first  two  years  of 
college.  With  more  students  staying  until  graduation  from 
junior  college,  there  would  be  more  students  eligible  to  con- 
tinue for  higher  degrees. 

4.  Programs  of  study  in  the  junior  colleges  should 
remain  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  offering  of  courses 
which  appeal  to  entering  students  and  which  best  meet  their 
needs.  If  certain  students  want  only  two  years  of  college  to 
meet  personal  needs  for  cultural  enrichment,  then  it  is  possi- 
ble that  programs  can  be  developed  which  will  suit  them 
better  than  the  first  two  years  of  a college  transfer  pro- 
gram. Such  flexibility  would  permit  a program  to  be  tailored 
to  the  individual,  without  regard  for  upper  division  require- 
ments of  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  graduates  of  junior 
colleges  represent  a somewhat  select  group  of  people.  They 
have  survived  the  rigors  of  the  first  two  years  of  college — 
usually  considered  the  most  difficult.  The  present  study  has 
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shown  that  the  ones  who  do  not  continue  at  a four-year  insti- 
tution are  probably  as  capable  of  succeeding  in  upper  divi- 
sion as  those  who  actually  do  continue.  The  financial  returns 
of  college  education  to  the  community,  to  the  nation,  and  to 
the  individual  have  been  clearly  demonstrated.  The  psychic 
benefits  cannot  be  measured  in  any  of  the  usual  ways , but 
they  are  believed  by  some  to  be  of  equal  or  greater  impor- 
tance. The  need  for  a larger  and  larger  per  cent  of  the 
population  who  have  four  years  or  more  of  college  requires 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  develop  fully  all  talent  avail- 
able. 

Among  the  graduates  of  junior  colleges  there  appear 
to  be  many  whose  talents  may  have  been  better  directed.  It 
is  a task  of  the  junior  college  to  find  out  as  much  as  possi- 
ble about  these  students  and  then  help  them  to  make  the  most 


of  their  abilities 
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APPENDIX  A 


ITEM  CODE  FOR  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

NAME  ST.  PETERSBURG 

PALM  BEACH 

A Identification  Number  in  Sample  

B Age  at  Matriculation  

C Place  of  Birth  

D Father's  Primary  Occupation  

E Mother's  Primary  Occupation  

F Father's  Education  Level  

G Mother's  Education  Level  

H Rank  in  High  school  Graduating  Class  

J Date  of  First  Matriculation  

Ki  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination  

K2  Cooperative  English  Test  

K3  Cooperative  Social  Studies  Test  

Cooperative  Mathematics  Test  

Ka  Test  Battery  Average  

L^  Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability  Test  (Verbal)  __ 

L2  Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability  Test  (Quantita- 
tive)   

L3  Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability  Test  (Total 
Score)  

M Final  Grade  Point  Average  

N Chief  Means  of  Financial  Support  as  Student  

0 Marital  Status  as  Sophomore  

P Number  of  Brothers  and  Sisters  Older  Younger  

Q Number  of  Semesters  Enrolled  

R Number  of  Semester  Hours  Earned  

S Parents'  Place  of  Birth  Father  Mother  

T Veteran  Yes  No  

U Did  Graduate  Did  Not  Graduate  

V Special  Recognition  for  Excellence  in  Scholastic  Work 
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APPENDIX  C 


DATA  FOR  CASES  USED  IN  CALCULATING  DISCRIMINANT 
FUNCTION  ON  12  INDICATOR  VARIABLES 
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